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SUMMARY 



This report presents the results of a study on the effects of 
year-long prekindergarten programs for disadvantaged children. The 
study covered the period from July 1965 to July 1969. Eight school 
districts in New York State and approximately 1,800 children were 
involved in the study. 

The study focused on factors which the schools considered 
important and major objectives of their programs. These were intelli- 
gence, language, self**concept , and physical development. Various 
limitations prevented the study of other factors relevant to the 
effects of prekindergarten with respect to home and community. 

The study was a true experimental design with two replications. 
Variables were controlled by randomization, matching, and statistically. 

The major questions posed by the study were: 

1. Were the prekindergarten programs effective in achieving 
the objectives in the areas of intelligence, language, 
self-concept, and physical development? 

2. Were the prekindergarten programs' effectiveness differ- 
entiated on the basis of the sex, race, or socioeconomic 
status of the children? 

3. Were some types of programs more effective than others? 

4. Were there transfers of carryover effects from prekinder- 
garten to kindergarten, first, and second grade on the 
factors of readiness and achievement? 

The basic data for the study were collected by pre and post 
individualized tests and measurements for the prekindergarten year 



for three waves of children. Posttesting was completed in the follow- 
up years. Reports and ratings by teams of observers were made in each 
of the three years. Data were also accumulated by reports, ratings, 
and Q-Sorts by teachers and program directors. Data were also collected 
by interviews of each child's parent or guardian. 

Data were analyzed by a variety of statistical techniques. 

With respect to the main questions of the study, the findings^ 
are the following: 



1 . 



The disadvantaged children who were in prekindergarten 
(experimental) out performed the disadvantaged children 
who did not attend (control) on both intelligence and 
language as measured by the Stanford- Binet Intelligence 
Scale , the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test , and the 
Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic Abilities . However^^hese 
result^jjerejchieve^^nl^Jb^^h^^ognit^je-orl^^^^""^™^" 
irogramg_and__no^Tn^^Ser^T^^S^T^^lin3t!oo3?5rTented 

programs. 



2. Neither cognitive nor nursery- education programs were 
effective in significantly improving self-concept or 
physical development for the experimental groups above the 
control groups. 



3. The programs were no more successful with disadvantaged 
boys or girls in improving intelligence and language. 

4. The programs were successful for both black and white 
children, but significantly more successful for white 
children in improving intelligence and language. 

5. Two districts, operating nursery- or tented programs. Included 
a subsample of nondisadvantaged children. They were 
successful in improving the IQ scores of these children 

and thereby increasing the gap in intelligence between 
the disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged children. 



6. Children who had been in cognitive prekindergarten programs 
scored significantly higher on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests than their controls at the end of kindergarten. They 
also scored significantly higher on the same Tests than 
did the children who attended early childhood prekinder- 
garten programs. The children from the early childhood 
programs did not score significantly higher on the Metro- 



polltan Readiness Tests than the other kindergarten 
children who had not been In prekindergarten. 

7. At the end of first grade, children from cognitive prekln* 
dergarten programs scored significantly higher on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests than their first grade 
classmates who had been controls. No difference existed 
between the MAT scores for the experimental and control 
groups In the districts that operated the nursery programs. 

8. By the end of second grade, there was no significant 
difference In Metropolitan Achievement Tests scores 
between experimental and control groups for the limited 
sample of Wave I children which was tested. 

The cognitive programs were able to close some of the gap between 
disadvantaged and nondlsadvantaged children. However, the difference 
that remained exceeded the difference overcome. In the most successful 
district, the rate of improvement achieved would have required 2 
years of prekindergarten at the same rate of progress to completely 
close the cognitive gap. 

Further research In the Immediate future should be directed at 
curricular development and engineering Instructional approaches, both 
with bullt-ln evaluations. Global evaluations of prekindergartens 
should await developments In these areas before being cok^iducted. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

This study evolved out of the recognition by a number of urban 
school districts of their increasing problem of educating disadvan- 
taged children. This recognition was coupled with their hope that 
compensatory preschool experience might provide these deprived 
children an "early lead" or "step-up" on their middle class peers 
who would later join them in formal kindergarten classes. The 
study \«as Initiated basically to determine whether the school 
districts could in fact provide successful compensatory prekinder- 
garten programs. Shortly thereafter, in late 1964, this same hope 
was expressed on a national scale by the creation of Project Head 
Start. 

Although the general educational Intent of the programs in 
this study and that of Head Start was quite similar, other than 
educational factors gave rise to Project Head Start. The earliest 
discernible factor was the Civil Rights Movement and the legislation, 
marches, boycotts, and other innumerable acti^ ities associated with 
it. The popular coverage given to these developments by the mass 
communications media led to our renewed awareness of the racial 
inequality in our nation. This condition, the insidious aftermath 
of slavery, has manifested itself in many forms. Housing, employ- 
ment, education, social status, political voice, and public image, • 
as well as self-image as a race, are all areas in which blacks are 
at a disadvantage. 



Of all the areas affected by discrimination, the economic 
benefit to be achieved by equal employment was seen to be the most 
pervasive remedy. The disparity In Income by races became so large 
as to label the early sixties as those years In which America 
rediscovered poverty* The subsequent years gave rise to antljob- 
discrimination legislation. Federal work-study programs, and voca- 
tional retraining aimed at the trade union level. However, to be 
truly equitable at the upper employment levels would require more 
education than Negroes, other minority races, and the economically 
disadvantaged whites were historically achieving* 

The high school failure and dropout literally has had the door 
of economic opportunity close before him, barring him from that 
segment of living known as the "good life." That the disadvantaged 
have for years constituted a disproportionate majority of those 
teenagers doomed to a lower class existence, was well known. Equally 
well known was the fact that these adolescents were earmarked as 
early as their first years In school as most likely to be school 
failures. This diagnosis has been predicated less on family circum- 
stances than on low achievement In primary school, particularly 
evident when compared to the performance by middle class children. 

How logical to have placed hope and faith In Head Start as the most 
promising long-range weapon In the War on Poverty through better 
educational opportunity. 

The Influence on the long-range Intent of Head Start on its 
operation should not be overlooked. Ultimately, It was to contribute 
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to the economic well-being of the deprived. Unlike the other educa- 
tional programs for the disadvantaged administered by the Office of 
Education, it was administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Prekindergarten represented a critical point at which to break the 
poverty- education cycle: 
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While economic betterment might ultimately accrue for the children 
in the prekindergarten programs in this study, the program objectives 
were explicitly shorter-term educational goals. It is dubious whether 
research in the social sciences will, even in the distant future, be 
perfected enough to assess such a causal relationship ^extending over 
a decade or two while separating out the influence of other factors. 
Such perfection would be a requirement in relating prekindergarten 
programs to school dropout, college entrance, occupation, and income. 
The need to be met by this study was for a more Immediate evaluation 
of the programs' educational effectiveness. 

By 1966, the desire for an appraisal of Head Start was being 
strongly voiced from several sources. The hundreds of millions of 
dollars appropriated by the Congress and the legislative authorization 

to continue support was one source seeking feedback on the program 

\ 

success. Although most Head Start programs were not operated by 
the public schools, the latter were expected to be more successful 
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in educating the disadvantaged children who participated In these 
preschool programs. The educators In these schools were equally 
concerned with the preschool results achieved. 

A third group was professionally Interested In an assessment 
of Head Start programs.^ They represented those who had established 
theoretical positions on deprivation and early intellectual develop- 
ment, and others who were advocating methodological approaches to 
compensatory preschool education based on, 1£ not conflicting, at 
least contrasting educational philosophies. Most directly concerned 
were the organized groups representing the parents of the disadvan- 
taged children. 

These sources asked a variety of questions of an Immediate and 
educational rather than of a remote and economic nature. What did 
the children learn from Head Start? Were they doing better in school 
as a result of Head Start? Were they now learning to read? Were 
they doing as well as the other children? Was Intelligence being 
altered? 

These were educational questions. They assumed Head Start to 
be an educational program with educational goals. How could the 
progra ms be considered a success If the children did not go on and 
succeed In primary school? Regardless of what claims were made 
for Head Start, could It be considered a success If the children 
did not go on and learn to read? 

^Harold G. Shane, "The Renaissance of Early Childhood Education," 

Phi Delta Rappan . Vol. L (March 1969), pp. 369ff. 
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These educational concerns were crystallized by the institution 
of Project Follow-Through as a companion program to Head Start. 

Several studies (Wolff, etc.) had shown no significant differences 
in later school achievement between disadvantaged children who did 
and did not partake of Head Start. The Head Start advocates pro- 
claimed that the success they had achieved with the prekindergarten 
children had been dissipated by the schools' failure to follow up 
with special programs in kindergarten and first grade. Several 
studies predating Head Start (Deutsch, Gray, Weikart) were designed 
to assess the retention of prekindergarten effects in the primary 
grades. There was doubt about how much more successful the schools 
could be in educating the disadvantaged by the simple addition of 
a 7-week early summer program to the many years with which they 
had been working. In June 1969, Head Start was transferred from 
OEO to USOE. This removed any re>Daining doubt that prekindergartens 
for disadvantaged children as conceived in the 1960 *s were to be 
educational in nature with goals relevant to later school success. 

This study, having its origin and sponsorship in educational 

\ 

institutions, was designed from the beginning to assess the immediate 
educational goals which were the objectives of the programs. In 
the early stages of designing the study, it was necessary to compile 
a list of these educational objectives. To enable later comparisons 
to be made, it was essential that the school districts agree on these 
objectives. Agreement was reached on five broad goals: 

1. Increased capacity to learn 

2. Improved social development 

3. Better self-concept 

4. Increased motor development 

5. More positive attitudes toward school. 
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However, the programs to be adopted to achieve these goals were to 
be independently selected by each school district. It was the naive 
assumption of the research staff, responsible for the design of the 
study, that prekindergarten programs for the disadvantaged existed 
in packages to be picked off the shelves in the education market 
place. Once the districts had made their choices, the program 
treatments would be inserted into the design. 

Distinct programs did not exist. Points of view on what con- 
stituted good early childhood education for the disadvantaged did, 
and they determined the type of program which evolved. In only 
one district was the program fairly well defined at the outset. In 
the brief time between the designing of the study (October 1964) 
and the opening of prekindergarten classes (September 1965) , the 
participating districts were to experience, in making the decisions 
regarding program selection, what was to be experienced on a national 
level in implementing Head Start. 

In December 1964, the Federal Government announced the avail- 
ability of $200 million for Head Start programs, the bulk of which (90 per 
cent) was to go for summer programs in 1965. Among the many prepara- 
tions to be made were staffing of over 12,000 Head Start centers, 
providing the teachers for the 500,000 children who would participate, 
and selecting and equipping of the programs. A project of this 
dimension could not be undertaken de novo in so short a time. Nursery 
schools and day care centers, collectively referred to as the "early 
childhood establishment," were the only institutions which could 
achieve this feat. 
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Dfty nurseries had operated for a hundred years and nursery 
training schools for 40 years. They had previously responded to 
the national need for vastly expanded nursery centers during both 
World Wars and the Depression. 

As did most of the nation, so did most of the school districts 
In this study turn to the established nursery education practices 
for guidelines to the programs they were to operate. Had the OEO 
turned to the public and private elementary schools they would have 
found them totally unprepared to assume the task and probably reluc- 
tant as well. With almost half the states still not providing 
financial aid for the operation of kindergartens, their public 
schools could hardly have been giving thought to the special educa- 
tion of disadvantaged 4- and 5-year-olds. 

Had the OEO turned to the avant-garde educational researchers 
and psychologists who were espousing different programatlc approaches 
to the problem than were nursery school educators, they would have 
found them even less prepared than the elementary schools to utilize 
the vast financial resources of Project Head Start. The writings 
of Deutsch were no match for Bank Street College, the Merr Ill-Palmer 
School, and Teachers College, Columbia University, the bastions 
of nursery education for decades. In giving direction to the task 

ahead. 

However, as Head Start became an Innovation of national stature, 
it touched a variety of Institutions and agencies, It dealt with a 
problem Interdisciplinary In nature, and It offered an arena to 
test the newest theories and technologies. 




The avant-garde grew in number and challenged the nursery educa- 
tion "establishment’s" application of an approach, developed over 
years of work with basically nondisadvantaged children for non-school 
objectives, to the problem of giving the disadvantaged child an 
educational head start. As the current study progressed, it too 
was caught up in the controversy between the nursery educationists 
and the cognltivists. A brief description of the positions of each 
is in order for a more complete understanding of the study. 

Late 19th and early 20th century education was dominated 
by the "mental discipline" or "faculty psychology" school 
of thought. The purpose of formal education was to develop man’s 
intellect and no more. In terms of contemporary terminology, it 
was strictly and solely cognitive education. Dewey’s 20th- 
century writings democratized the educational function and gave 
it a social purpose. The same period saw the child development 
movement establish the dignity of childhood^ Childhood was no 
longer viewed as the miniature form of or the incubation period 
for adulthood. The recognition of children's rights was manifested 
through child welfare and health agencies, antlchlld labor legis- 
lation, and compulsory school attendance laws. The child, as a 

X 

pawn of adults, had been kept too busy serving adults and learning 
to become an adult to have enjoyed the natural freedom and pleasure 
associated with "being a child." The child development proponents 
the avant-garde of their day, were to restore as normal the child- 



like behaviors of children. 
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Not only did the child development movement affect primary 
schooling, but it influenced the practices of the newly emerging 
day care centers and nurseries. In opposition to the historically 
narrow focus of education, nursery education was to take as its 
charge and motto, "the whole child." Research was beginning to 
show the interrelatedness of the physical, emotional, social, and 
Intellectual dimensions of behavior. Gestalt psychology was postu- 
lating the need to take account of the total person to understand 
his behavior and not just the narrow stimulus and response elements 
of association psychology. Equally basic to the nursery education 
position was the centuries-old tenet of Rousseau's naturalism which 
had its counterpart effect in Froebel's Kindergarten, in essence, 
it maintained that man's pedagogical efforts should conform to 
nature and not attempt to improve upon it. However, the anthropo- 
logical studies of less civilized societies have relegated more 
and more of so-called basic nature and instinctive behavior to the 
byproducts of social culture and the immediate environment. The 
nursery educator's position maintains that programs for development 
of the child are to be in accord with the nature of the child and 
the natural environment in both their objectives and methodology. 

The crucial issue then becomes determining the child's nature 
and the natural processes of development of his Innate capacities. 

Is the child's nature that which emerges in an untethered and 
absolutely permissive environment? History has not afforded us 
the opportunity to observe many children reared in this setting 
nor even the contrived setting of an Emile. As for the few recorded 
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"wolf” children, reared free from adult persuasion, their described 
behavior resembles more the subhuman than the human species. 

The child's natural state and development may then be that which 
the nursery educator values as most desirous. This becomes an expression 
of an ideal which denounces the undesirable clrcumsiances in our way 
of life for both child and adult. Particularly undesirable and there- 
fore unnatural are the constant pressures our competitive society 
brings to bear from birth to death. Physical appearance, physical 
prowess, educational achievement, occupational level, social status, 
economic standing, and sundry other areas are the common pressure 
points of our society. Education is one of the leading arenas in 
which the child is forced to compete. For many, these struggles 
appear 'lost before they begin. For others, the "durm and Strang" 
of the struggle produce the very inhuman conditions we are trying 
to overcome. To provide even a brief respite during the early years 
of childhood is an admirable goal. The question arises as to which 
comes closer to man's natural state, the reality of our society or 
the aspirations for a more Utopian form of life. 

One further note will add to an understanding of the nursery 
education position and the approach taken with the Head Start program. 

It is a citation of the national functions nursery schools have 
assumed in the last 50 years and a testimony of the noneducational 
orientation of day nurseries. The words are those of their nat^nal 
association, the Department of Elementary-Klndergarten-Nursery 
Education, National Education Association: 
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Nursery schools in the United States receive 
their impetus in university centers where they 
were organized for the purpose of studying normal 
development of children. Day care centers or day 
nurseries arose two decades earlier in urban slum 
centers to provide for the essential needs of 
poor children. In the 50 years since these two 
types of programs were initiated, two major national 
crises instigated establishment of nursery schools 
for still other functions. The depression gave 
rise to WPA nursery schools for the purpose of 
• _fc6ding children and providing jobs for unemployed 
teachers. During World War II, the Lanham Act 
provided for the organization of nursery schools 
to provide care of young children so their 
mothers could become part of the needed work 
force for war industry. Parent cooperative 
nursery schools have grown by leaps and bounds, 
in part to give children some social experiences 
and in part to give parents opportunity to learn 
about modern ideas of child rearing. Since 
World War II, the number of proprietary nurseries 
has increased markedly, the majority serving the 
needs of working mothers. Church* sponsored nursery 
schools compose another group to serve still another 
function. 

Along with these primary functions, all types 
of programs fcj* young children have tended to 
take on some similar characteristics. Nearly 
all of them indicate they hold mental health and 
education as objectives for children. The terms 
nursery education and day care are now often 
used interchangeably. Nursery school teachers 
have learned to use similar language and termi- 
nology, though the sensitive listener recognizes 
that these do not have precisely the same meaning 
for all who use them. The terminology tends to 
be different from that of teachers of older child- 
ren. The teaching and administrative personnel 
of all types of programs come together to some 
extent in local or national professional groups. 

On the other hand, each type of nursery school 
continues to have its own organization with its 
special interest and concerns. 



Teachers share the common experience of working 
with young children but not common goals and 
purposes. Because of the different functions 
they serve and the different auspices under which 
they perform their work, they have widely varied 
backgrounds of education— both general and pro- 
fessional. 
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... In general, education exerts least 
influence in, and indeed often has little aware- 
ness of or interest in, nursery education. In- 
creasing the dialogue among these disciplines 
which impinge on nursery education is a major 
need, and education is the logical discipline 
to take leadership in bringing them together.^ 

Thus, these past 5 years, the approach to Head Start and 
the many prekindergarten programs sponsored by ESEA Title I has 
been predominately in keeping with the nursery education philosophy. 
The programs have not been geared to equipping the disadvantaged 
child with those cognitive (including language) prerequisites for 
later reading and school achievement success. Rather, their claim 
has been to have contributed to the total school adjustment of the 
child and thereby to have indirectly promoted academic learning; to 
have addressed the health problems, so much more prevalent among 
low socioeconomic children ;and to have provided medical and dental 
treatment as well as food, exercise, and rest for the physical well 
being of children. The children of Head Start have been taught the 
protocol of group living and hygiene. New vistas and experiences 
have been made possible for these children through these preschool 
centers. Through the individual attention made possible in small 
groups, personal and emotional adjustments have been achieved. The 
child's language and general knowledge have been expanded as a result 
of these programs. Through these many achievements with the whole 
child, the Head Start program contends it has made him better prepared 
for the formal schooling he is later to receive. 

2 

Evangeline Burgess (ed.). Values in Early Childhood Education 
(second edition; Washington, D.C.l National Education Association. 
1965), pp. 7-8. 
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Now to the approach of the so-called cognitivists. Although 
representing varying programmatic approaches, they are fundamentally in 
agreement that the preschool primary emphasis for the disadvantaged 
should be in the cognitive- intellectual- formal language-academic area 
(Bereiter-Engelmann, Weikert, Moore, Nimnicht, Deutsch, etc.)* They 
do hot deny the interrelatedness of physical-social-emotional-cognitive 
development in the functional behavior of the child. However, they 
do not attach equal weight to these areas in the compensatory educa- 
tional programs advocated. 

The cognitivists as educators and psychologists have historically 
concerned themselves more with the theoretical and experimental aspects 
of the physical-social-emotional-cognitive facets of human development 
than with developmental programs. At the preschool level in parti- 
cular they have had little experience in designing and operating 
programs to effect behavioral changes. On the other hand, the 
cognitivist position is one formulated on the basis of past research 
and is empirically accountable. 

The most active proponents of the cognitive approach, and thus 
the most frequent target of nursery educators, are Dr. Bereiter and 
Mr. Engelmann and their academic program. While their program would 
from other cognitive programs, the logic they have put forth 
is representative. They have presented this rationale quite force- 
fully in Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool . Some 
excerpts will convey the major points of their position. 



For the lack of definite guides, preschool teachers 
across the country have fallen back on what they would 
like to think are 'tried and true' methods of nursery 
school education. It should be recognized that none 
of these methods have been tried for very long with 
disadvantaged children and that none of them have been 
proved 'true' in the sense of accomplishing the objectives 
of compensatory education. (Preface) 

With no known exceptions, studies of 3- to 5** 
year old children from lower socio-economic backgrounds 
have shown them to be retarded or below average in every 

intellectual ability What is more, the differences 

are largest in those abilities most relevant to success 
in school, (pp. 3-4) 

. . . disadvantaged children of preschool age are 
typically at least a year behind in language develop- 
ment— in vocabulary size, sentence length, and use of 
grammatical structure. Indeed, in practically every^ 
aspect of language development that has been evaluated 
quantitatively, young disadvantaged children have been 
found to function at the level of average children who 
are a year or more younger . 

The other area in which disadvantaged children seem 
to be especially retarded is reasoning ability or logical 
development. Here, too, the amount of retardation is 
typically a year or more. 

Verbal and reasoning abilities— which may be combined 
under the general rubric of ability to manipulate symbol s- 
have been found to be the major factor in academic achieve 
ment throughout the school years. Thus, from the point 
of view of success in school, disadvantaged children are 
retarded most in the areas that count the most (pp. 4-5). 

All available evidence points to the conclusion that 
disadvantaged children fall further behind as they proceed 
through school, (p. 5) 

From the beginning there is a lag in learning that 
must be overcome if disadvantaged children are to emerge 
from school with the same skills and knowledge as more 
privileged children. If the lag is to be made up during 
the school years, then schools for disadvantaged children 
have to provide higher-quality and faster-paced education 
than that provided for advantaged children. Another 
possible solution is to provide this kind cf education 
before the school years— the motivating idea for pre- 
school education for disadvantaged children, (p. 6) 
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If the point is accepted that disadvantaged children 
are behind other children In certain developmental 
aspects, then It follows by simple logical necessity 
that they must progress at a faster than normal rate 
If they are to catch up . (pp. 9-10) 

More specifically. It means. In this case, focusing 
upon academic objectives and relegating all nonacademic 
objectives to a secondary position, (p. 10) 

. . .for the disadvantaged child's future, academic 
success In school Is of such critical importance that 
any preschool program that falls to do all It can to 
ensure this success has failed the 'whole child. ' 

(p. 13) 

Nursery schools have never been Intended to achieve 
academic objectives in the way elementary schools do, 
and so It should not be surprising If the traditional 
nursery school structure is found not to lend Itself 
very readily to such objectives, (p. 14) 

Taken together, these points Indicate that radical 
departures from established practices of early child- 
hood education are needed, (p. 19) 

At the time this study was ‘designed this controversy was not 
yet a major educational Issue. The staff conducting the present 
study held no allegiance for any particular approach or program. 

Their focus was on learning whether any approach could be successful. 
The element of bias was initially absent. However, as a 4-year 
longitudinal study, the design called for data to be collected and 
analyzed at the end of each year. Each year the data were supportive 
of one side in the developing conflict between the two approaches 
to compensatory prekindergarten education. The study design was 
not altered as a result of either the growing difference of opinion 
or the early findings. However, this writer could not ignore the 
mounting evidence over this scan of time. The data have biased 




his thinking and writing in this area. In the hope of influencing 
the approach of emerging programs during these years, this investi- 
gator has made known the preliminary results of this study in other 
reports and publications. Although some of the earlier reports 
will be repeated, the findings of the fourth year, some findings 
that had not been reported earlier, and a degree of comprehensive- 
ness are the additional aspects of this reporting. 

One final point demands attention. The investigator designed 
this study in keeping with the traditional demands of an experimental 
design. Experimental and control groups were randomly (statistical 
blocking) selected in the traditional mode. Comparisons were then 
statistically analyzed based on data collected in a pre-oostmodel. 

The paradigm was ope of the classic psychological designs. 

As a result, the investigator overlooked the global intent 
of the educational program. Too late in designing the study was 
this oversight realized. Little consolation has resulted from the 
knowledge that the other studies of this problem have also erred in 
this regard. The intent of the compensatory preschool program was 
to close the educational gap between the disadvantaged and nondisad- 
vantaged children. Hopefully, to provide a sufficient head start 
that lower and middle socioeconomic children might begin formal 
schooling on an equal basis. The success of the programs should be 
assessed by comparison of the performance of disadvantaged children 
after preschool with the nondisadvantaged children who are entering 
school along with them for the first time. 

This comparison should have been central to the design of the 
study. Fortuitously, it was possible to make these comparisons 
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on a smaller scale as a result of the inclusion of nondisadvantaged 
children by two districts as an aspect of their treatment. 

As the report will later demonstrate, the gap between disad- 
vantaged and nondisadvantaged children is sufficiently wide to 
permit the disadvantaged children to make statistically significant 
gains over children of like kind, and still remain educationally 
disadvantaged when compared to middle class children. This point 
should be noted not only in the future research and evalta tion 
efforts of this type, but also in the level of program objectives 
and the approaches to their achievement. 



CHAPTER II 



PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The basic design for this study was a longitudinal experimental 
paradigm with built-in replications in which three successive groups 
of children (Waves I, II, and III) would be pretested, assigned to 
experimental and control treatments, posttested, and followed into 
kindergarten, first, and second grade. 

The use of a longitudinal design is essential if there is to 
be any assessment of long~range effects of early education. Slrni* 
larly, replication is necessary to verify findings and to allow 
for both the profiting from experience and the minimizing of Hawthrone 
effects which come from the repetition of research efforts. At 
the same time, a long-term evaluation by its very nature poses the 
problem of changes in staff, administration, and subjects and, in 
some instances, a certain amount of discontinuity in philosophy 
and activity. In this project, with several school districts parti- 
cipating, the incidence of such casualties was compounded. 

The number of districts changed between the initial pretesting 
and the start of the first school year by the first wave of prekin- 
dergarteners . One of the eight districts that had agreed to pursue 

the study withdrew to operate Its prekindergarten programs under 

\ 

OEO's Project Head Start. The lateness of this, action did not permit 
an immediate replacement, but a new district was added in the second 
year of the project. 
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Of the 14 teachers originally assigned to the prekindergarten 
classes, only six were still teaching in the third year. Also, the 
number of teachers fluctuated from year to year with changes in 
the number of classes involved in two of the districts. Similarly, 
only three of the original 15 research team members, school district 
administrators* and research specialists held their same positions 
in the final year of the study. With respect to the project sample, 
each year saw a decrease in the number of children available for 
f o 1 lowup tc o t iri=' . * 

In addition to the inevitable turnover that comes with a project 
of extended duration, there were also modifications in and departures 
from the original plan for the conduct of the study. 

The initial proposal for this study of Prekindergarten Programs 
for the Disadvantaged listed four major objectives: 

1. To determine the effectiveness of preschool pro- 
grams in achieving five goals 

a. Increased capacity to learn 

b. Improved social development 

c. Better self-concept 

d. Increased motor development 

e. More positive attitudes toward school. 

2. To relate the variables in several prekindergarten 
programs to the degree of success achieved with 
each of the five goals. 

3. To identify teacher and teacher-aide qualities and 
practices which differentiate successful and unsuc- 
cessful programs. 

4. To determine whether the experimental groups maintain 
any superiority achieved in prekindergarten during 
the subsequent years (in kindergarten, first, and 




^Appendix A, Sample Attrition by Year. 
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second grades) and to describe the kinds of 
educational provisions under vhich the experi- 
mental children continue to surpass the controls 
and those under which they lose their advantage. 

Specific plans and evaluation techniques were designated for some 

of these objectives while others required developmental efforts. 

The first major change in the project study came in a narrowing 
down of efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of preschool programs 
in achieving their defined goals. Because of problems in instrument 
tat ion and tha magnitude of the testing task, it ws© decided to 
concentrate on the measurement of ca^)acity to learn, language develop- 
ment, St concept, and physical growth. Social development, motor 
development, and more positive attitudes toward school were eliminated 
as objectives to be measured not because they are unessential goals 
of early education, but because increased capacity to learn, greater 
language development, and better self-concept were seen as having 
priority in terms of school readiness which is the critical aim 
of prekindergarten programs for the disadvantaged. 

With respect to the second objective, to relate variables in 
different programs to the degree of success achieved, it was found 
that there was less variety among programs than was anticipated in 
the design of the study. This was particularly true of the program 
duration. All of the districts chose to operate half-day programs 
during the regular school year, rather than 6-week summer programs, 
12-month programs, or full-day sessions. One of the districts had 
four class sessions per week with the fifth day devoted to teacher- 
parent conferences and home visitations. Diversity among the programs 
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did come in activities and areas of emphasis. These will be detailed 
in Chapter III, The Programs. 

As suggested by the account of change in the course of the 
project, the third project objective, the identification of specific 
teacher qualities and practices which would differentiate successful 
and unsuccessful programs, was made difficult by the turnover in 
teaching personnel. An effort was made to obtain overall teacher 
ratings from those who observed the classroom programs and to relate 
these global evelu?Jtions to performance on the pupil eval»»c.^ion 
measures. 

Finally, the control of followup experiences to determine 
the conditions necessary for maintaining prekindergarten achieve- 
ments proved an impossibility. No special classes were established 
within the districts for any of the prekindergarten participants; 
all of the children were absorbed into the regular kindergarten 
and elementary programs. Moreover, although it was anticipated 
that all experimental and control children would be attending the 
neighborhood schools where the prekindergarten classes were held, 
this was not the case. With the dispersion of the project popula- 
tion among many schools and classes, the definition and distinction 
of followup experiences became a Herculean task beyond the resources 
of the project. Moreover, this scattering so restricted the sample 
size for any given classroom experience that any statistical analysis 
would have been meaningless. In view of these difficulties, and in 
order to maintain as much of the project population as possible, all 
children remaining in the school districts were included in the 
followup testing. 
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In spite of the modifications noted, the original design of 
the study remained intact throughout the 4 years. 

Procedures 

Selection of the Sample 

The basic criterion for the selection of children for the project 
sample was disadvantagement as indicated by the father’s occupational 
rating on the Warner Scale (categories 5, 6, and 7). If the father 
was absent from the home, the occupation of the mother or receipt 
of welfare was used as an alternate index. In two of the districts, 
nondlsadvant^ged cnildren were included in the project sample in 
order that the mixing of children of differing socioeconimic back- 
grounds could be part of the experimental treatment. Occupational 
ratings 1 through 4 on the Warner Scale were designated as nondisad- 
vantaged and used as the criterion for the selection of these subjects. 

Additional criteria for inclusion in the project sample werej 

1. ^ge 3^ to 4|— eligible for kinderga::ten in 
September of next year 

2. Free from gross physical and psychological 
handicaps 

3. English-speaking 

4. Toilet trained. 

To obtain the required number of project pupils, the school 
districts surveyed their communities to identify children who met 
the selection criteria and whose parents were willing to admit them 
into the experimental programs. Participation in the study was, 
of course, voluntary, and the possibility of the child’s being 
assigned to a control group was made known in the recruitment process. 
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Where possible, a pool of subjects somewhat larger than that required 
by the project design was recruited and pretested, anticipating the 
attrition that did occur. A total of 2,342 subjects were initially 
seen; a very small number of these were untestable because of their 
inability or unwillingness to respond. 

In the initial screening of subjects, data were collected on 
parental occupations, father's and mother's education, annual Income, 
family size, and siblings* through an interview with the child's 
parent or guardian. The data were verified and changes in family 
circumstances noted in a second interview at the time of posttesting. 
Analyses of these demogra:;hic data are found in Chapter IV, The 
Project Population. 

Following pretesting with the Stanford«Binet Intelligence Scale 
and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the children in each school 
district were paired on IQ, sex, race, and Warner Rating and randomly 
assigned by statistical blocking to experimental and control groups. 

The experimental children attended the prekindergarten classes while 
the control children did not. 

The random assignment of children by the research staff was 
perhaps the most difficult element of the design to be imposed on 
the participating districts. In some cases considerable pressure 
was exerted to have certain children included in the experimental 
classes, as in the instances where twins were by chance separated 
in assignment to experimental and control groups. At the same time, 
efforts were made to placate the parents of control children and assure 
their continued cooperation. In no case, however, was a random 
assignment changed. 

^Appendix B, "Pupil Identification Schedule" 
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It was possible in this study to insist on the randomization 
for several reasons. The study was being conducted by a strong 
State education agency; approximately 90 percent of the school 
districts* prekindergarten program budgets were supported by the 
study; there were insufficient funds to have included all the child- 
ren, and the school district officials were free from the onus of 
responsibility in the selection of the children. 

Program Observations 

In the spring of each of the 3 years of the program, a 
team of 10 observers working in pairs visited each of the teachers 
in the prekindergarten study. The observers were a diverse group 
including specialists In early childhood education, school adminis- 
trators, school psychologists, and research workers. The procedures 
followed by these observers In making their reports varied from 
year to year.* 

In the first year, the emphasis was on the teacher's performance 
in terms of clarity of purpose, preparation, motivation, knowledge 
of learning principles, and individualization of instruction. The 
observers were asked both to rate the teachers on these factors and 
to do a paired comparison evaluation of the 14 teachers in the project 
on the same five factors. The observers were also asked to make 
comments on the programs observed. This procedure gave insight into 
the programs through the perspective of teacher qualities, but It 
did not define the program activities to the extent desired. 




*Appendix D for observation instruments. 
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In the second year, the observers were asked to make a running 
narrative of classroom activity during their visits and to cover 
such points as: teacher interaction with pupils and with aides and 

assistants, evidence of planning, techniques of classroom control, 
the use of materials, and the preparation of special materials. 

This narrative was to be factual and objective, without qualitative 
comments. The observers were given an opportunity to indicate their 
evaluative reactions by ranking the teachers from the most outstanding 
to the least competent. This second-year procedure created a voltiminous 
body of data which was striking both for its breadth and variation, 
and for its sense of continuity and unity amid diversity. The narra- 
tive reports clearly reflected the differing orientations and back- 
grounds of those who wrote them. But, with all the varying points 
of view, consistencies in teacher behavior and program operation 
were apparent. 

The narrative reports of the second-year observations provided 
the raw material for a structured Classroom Observation Schedule which 
was used in the third year of the study. This instrument covered 
four major topics: the Daily Program, Equipment and Materials, 

Teacher Practices, and Distinguishing Characteristics of the Program. 
Under "Daily Program" was a list of 16 common prekindergarten activi- 
ties with space for indicating order of occurrance and time spent. 

Under "Equipment and Materials" were 30 items that might be found 
in a preschool classroom with space for checking both their presence 
and their use during the observation period. Both of these sections 
provided room for additional entries. The third section on "Teacher 
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Practices" listed a series of descriptions for six aspects of 
teacher behavior: classroom organization, use of supporting staff, 

discipline, structuring the program, encouraging language develop- 
ment, and reacting to pupil needs. The observer was to check the 
statement in each category which best described the teacher observed. 
Finally, the observer was given an opportunity to comment on the 
distinguishing characteristics of t^e prekindergarten program. The 
observers in the third year also ranked the teachers following the 
same procedures used in the second year. As might be expected, the 
procedures of the third year, evolving out of the less structured 
prior experiences, provided data that were more readily comparable 
and quantifiable. 

Program Reports bv Teachers 

The same narrative descriptions that formed the basis for the 
Classroom Observation Schedule also provided items for a Q-Sort 
in which both the administratora and teachers indicated the frequency 
with which various activities occurred in their prekindergarten 
programs. Before the Q-Sort was administered, the teachers were 
asked to write their own program descriptions so that a comparison 
might be made between subjective and objective reports. 

Testing 

As indicated in the general discussion of the project design, 
the measurement of the effectiveness of the prekindergcrten programs 
focused on three of the program objectives; increased capacity to 
learn, greater language development, and better self-concept. In 



the followup evaluation the objectives were translated to school 
readiness and achievement. The instruments used in the evaluation 
and the schedule for their administration are given below. Each 
test and its administration will be individually described. 



Time of 



Test 


Oblective 


Test Basis Administration 


Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Scale 
Form LM (1960) Revi- 
sion 


Capacity to learn 


Pretest- 

posttest 


Prior to pre-k 
End of pre-k year 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


Language 

development 


Pretest- 

posttest 


Prior to pre-k 
End of pre-k year 


Illinois Test of 
Ps ycho 1 ingu is t ic 
Abilities (5 sub- 
tests) 


Language 

development 


Posttest 


End of pre-k year 


Learner Self-Concept 
Test 


Self-concept 


Posttest 


End of pre-k year 


Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests 


School readiness 


Followup 


Spring of kinder- 
garten year 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Primary I 
Battery 


School Achieve- 
ment 


Followup 


Spring of first- 
grade year 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Upper 
Primary Reading 


School Achieve- 
ment 


Fol lowup 


Spring of second- 
grade year 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 


The short 


form of the 1960 



Revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale was used as a pre- 
test and posttest measure of capacity to learn. This well-known and 
widely used individualized test was administered by a team of school 
psychologists who visited each of the participating districts. 

Test administration, in view of these subjects, was particularly 
critical to the validity of the data. A generous research budget 
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permitted the selection of experienced and sensitive examiners to 
administer the individual testing. Conditions at the local testing 
sites were made as pleasant as possible. For the most part, individual 
appointments for testing were scheduled to minimize the waiting time. 

Warmup areas were used in which the children, with their parents, 
school officials, and examiners present, were able to play prior to 
testing. Children tested were given lollipops and returned to the 
warmup area. This served as an incentive for children waiting to 
be tested. Special efforts were made to reduce anxiety during pre- 
testing since this represented for most children a first contact 
with school and strangers. In a few cases where it was necessary, 
children were tested at home or retested with a different examiner. 

In general, pretest subjects were randomly assigned to examiners. 
At the time of posttesting, at the end of the prekindergarten year, 
the children were stratified by pretest examiner and assigned pro- 
portionately to the posttest examiners. In order to control examiner 
bias on the posttesting, they were not aware of the child's pretesting 
results, who had examined him, and whether he was an experimental or 
control subject. All examiners tested in all districts with approxi- 
mately equal proportions of the sample of children. 

The makeup of the testing team changed in the course of the 
project as shown in the following table. 



Stanford-Blnet Examiners by Year 



1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


A (M) 


A (M) 




•• mm 


B (M) 


B (M) 


B (M) 


B (M) 




C (M) 


C (M) 


MM 






D (F) 


D (F) 



A study was made of the effects of examiner differences on 
the Stanford-Binet and has been reported elsewhere (Di Lorenzo and 
Nagler) . 

Peabody Picture Voc abulary Test . The PPVT, an instrument which 
has been frequently employed in the evaluation of early education 
for the disadvantaged, was used as a pretest-posttest index of 



language development. The test measures receptive vocabulary through 
picture identification and requires no verbalization on the part 
of the child. In the first year of the project, the test was adminis- 
tered by the Stanford-Binet examiners. In subsequent years it was 
administered by graduate students who were included in the testing 
team. The two forms of the test, A and B, were used alternately by 
ea,bh examiner in pretesting, in the posttesting, subjects pretested 
Vith form A were given form B and vice versa. 

Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic Abilities . The ITPA was used 
a^ a posttest measure of language development at the end of the prekin- 
dergarten year. Five of the 10 subtests which comprise the 1961 
experimental edition of the test were given; 

1. Visual Decoding 

2. Auditory-Vocal Association 

3. Vocal Encoding 

4. Visual-Motor Association 

5. Auditory Decoding 
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The subtests were selected on the grounds that they had the greatest 
relevancy to the objectives of the prekindergarten programs. Those 
not used either duplicated the Stanford-Binet and the PPVT or were 
judged inappropriate. 

The ITPA was given by the Stanford-Binet examiners after the 
administration of the IQ test. 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests . The MRT was used as a followup 
measure of school readiness, being administered to subjects at the 
conclusion of their kindergarten year. The tests included in this 
battery are: 

1. Word Meaning 

2. Listening 

3. Matching 

4. Alphabet 

5. Numbers 

6. Copying 

This well-established battery of tests was selected to provide a 
measure of the carryover effects of the prekindergarten programs on 
general school readiness one year later. The tests were administered 
by graduate students to groups of six to eight subjects. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests— Primary 1 Battery . This battery 
was administered to experimental and control subjects at the end of 
first grade to provide a followup measure of the effects of prekinder- 
garten experience on school achievement 2 years later. Graduate 
research trainees administered the tests to groups of 15-20 children 
at a time. The battery consists of tests in word knowledge, word 
discrimination, reading, and arithmetic. 
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Metropolita n Achievement Testa— Upper Primary Reading Battery . 

This battery includes tests in word knowledge, word discrimination, 
and reading sentences and stories. It was employed in the study to 
provide a followup measure of the achievement of prekindergarten 
subjects by the end of second grade, 3 years after their prekinder- 
garten evaluation. The tests were administered by graduate research 
trainees and second grade teachers. 

Statistical Analyses . On repeated measures (S-B and PPVT) Fisher's 
"t'* test for differences between group mean changes was used to deter- 
mine statistical significance. On post measures only (ITPA, MRT, and 
MAT) analysis of covariance*, with single and multiple covariates, 
was used to test for significant F ratios by treatments, districts, 
sex, and race. F-ratio tests for first and second order interactions 
are reported at the .10 and .05 levels of significance. 

A variety of correlational analyses (partial, multiple, product- 
moment, biserial and point-biserial, eta, and concordance) were used 
to select the covariates and determine test validity and reliability. 

*B. J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Experimental Design . (New York; 
McGraw-Hill), pp. 578-621. 



CHAPTER III 



THE PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 

The prekindergarten programs in the eight participating districts 
had common goals; (1) increased capacity to learn, (2) greater 
language development, (3) better self-concept, (4) increased motor 
development, and (5) more positive attitudes toward school. However, 
each of the districts was free to develop its own program to fulfill 
those goals. 

There were three factors determining the form and content of 
the programs; traditional nursery school programs with their emphasis 
on free play and socialization, kindergarten programs with their 
attention to group experiences and their anticipation of first grade 
activities, and new techniques and materials for working with the 
disadvantaged. In view of the recognized deficits of disadvantaged 
children, an effort was made by the Project Director to encourage 
activities for language and cognitive development. The resulting 
programs had many common elements and some marked distinctions. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present as complete and 
accurate a description of the prekindergarten programs as they 
actually operated rather than as they were planned to operate. 

Under the best of circumstances it is exceedingly difficult to 
isolate the unique aspects of a series of programs which, in 
general, are conducted under similar organizational frameworks, 
are carried out by teachers with relatively similar training and 



experience, and are devoted to similar goals. In the present study 
this difficulty was exacerbated by a number of factors which Impinge 
upon the validity of the descriptions contained In this paper. These 
factors were as follow: The possibility of differences In perception 

on the part of observers representing a wide range of educational 
occupations and early childhood philosophies; the problem of distinguishing 
among teacher competency, teacher style, and programs; and the diffi- 
culty of categorizing programs which have been evolving over a 3-year 
period. 

The emphases and orientations of the various programs reported 
herein have been culled from statements made by the teachers concerning 
their activities and approaches, a Q-sort of the frequency of acti- 
vities completed by teachers and directors (Appendix P), and from 
the reports of outside observers who were assigned the task of visiting 
the classrooms Involved in the various programs, and recording their 
impressions of the activities and approaches being utilized. Since 
it was believed that the observers were in a much better position 
to be impartial and objective, their reports have been employed as 
the major source of the program descriptions. 

In general, the observational plan developed by the chief inves- 
tigator was followed throughout the 3 years of the investigation. 

The plan called for pairs of observers representing a wide spectrum 
of backgrounds, namely, early childhood personnel, school administrators, 
school psychologists, educational researchers, college and university 
staff members, and State Education Department personnel, visiting 
each classroom Involved in the study over a 7-week period in 
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the spring of 1966, 1967, and 1968. The pairs of observers were 
requested not to discuss their observations with one another. This 
type of pairing enabled the researchers to compare the similarity 
of descriptions of the paired observers. 

During the 3 years of the study, the procedures for recording 
observations and impressions were changed. During the first year, 
the observers were asked to perform three tasks. They were requested 
to assess each teacher's performance on a scale from 1 to 5 on each 
of the following dimensions: clarity of purpose, preparation, moti- 

vation, knowledge of learning principles, and individualization of 
instruction. They were also asked to employ the paired comparison 
system to compare each teacher with every other teacher on the five 
dimensions listed above. Finally, each observer was urged to include 
written comments about the most salient characteristics of the teacher's 
performance. 

During the second year, observers were asked to carry out two 
tasks: To rank each of the 17 teachers observed on their general 
teaching effectiveness and, secondly, to write out a running description 
of each teacher's classroom behavior. Focus was placed on teacher 
interaction with pupils in groups and individually, interaction with 
aides and assistants, evidence of planning techniques of classroom 
control, physical organization of the classroom, use of materials, 
preparation of special materials for a given purpose, sensitivity to 
feedback, and awareness of children's developmental status. 

In the third year, the observers had two tasks to complete: First, 

ranking of teachers as in the second year of the study; and, secondly. 
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completing the Classroom Observation Schedule for the teachers 
observed (Appendix D) . The Schedule was composed of three 
sections. The ^irst section contained an extensive list of possible 
classroom activities. The observers were asked to record the number 
of minutes devoted to each activity and the sequence of the activities. 
The second section listed types of equipment and materials found in 
prekindergarten classrooms. The observers were asked to check 
the equipment found in each classroom as well as the equipment used 
during the observation. The third section of the Observation Schedule 
included a series of descriptions of sAx aspects of teacher behavior, 
namely; classroom organization* use of supporting staff, discipline, 
structuring program, encouraging language development, and reacting 
to pupil needs. The observers were asked to check one of the series 
of descriptions in each of the categories which best described the 
practices of the teacher. 

In the program orientation component, each observer was requested 
to check one of the following categories for each teacher: 

a. The children engage in a variety of activities 
without discernible objectives and unrelated to 
apparent needs. 

b. The teacher emphasizes diverse experiences for 
general enrichment. She relies primarily on child- 
ren's responses to determine her teaching goals and 
strategies at a given time. 

c. The teacher emphasizes specific instructional goals. 

She focuses attention on the objective through 
defining the time period for the activity, using 
special materials, and prescribing the child's 
responses. 

d. The teacher gives equal attention to enrichment 
experiences and instr 'tional activities for 
specific learnings. 



In analyzing the data with respect to structuring of the program, 
it was apparent that a group of the teachers was rated by most of the 
observers as emphasizing specific instructional goals as described in 
option c. The observers who did not check option c to describe these 
teachers almost always chose option d to describe them. 

A number of other teachers were described by most of the raters 
as emphasizing children's responses and diverse experiences as 
described in option b. The observers who did not check option b 
to describe these teachers usually chose option a. 

If one were to assess the programs on a structural dimension 
from highly structured to unstructured on the basis of the observers* 
responses on the observational rating scale, the rankings would be 
as follow: 





1. 


Mount Vernon 


High Structure 


2. 


Schenectady 




3. 


Cortland 


Moderate 


4. 


Yonkers 




5. 


Hempstead 




6. 


Spring Valley 


Low 


7. 


Greenburgh 




8. 


Long Beach 



In the part of the rating scale dealing with the encouragement 
of language development, the observers were asked to check one of 
the following options for each teacher: 

a. There is no special provision for language activities. 
Language development is incidental to a general 
enriched experience program. 

b. The teacher makes provision for language develop- 
ment through discussions, question and answer 



periods and planned exposure to new concepts 
through books, pictures, and other special materials. 

c. The teacher gives the children controlled practice 
in the use of selected terms and concepts in order 
to establish specified language patterns. 

In analyzing the data with respect to encouraging language develop* 
ment, it was readily apparent that the majority of observers agreed 
that seven of the teachers were best described by option c. The 
observers who did not choose option c to describe these teachers, 
with a single exception, always chose option b. All of the teachers 
from Cortland, three of the teachers from Mount Vernon, and one of 
the teachers from Schenectady and Yonkers were included in this group. 

The analyses of the data for language development also demon- 
strated that the observers. In general, chose option a to describe 
the teachers from Long Beach, Greenburgh, and Spring Valley. Any 
observer who did not choose option a, to describe these teachers 
always chose option 

If one were to assess the school systems on a structural dimension 
in language experiences ranging from the highly structured to the 
unstructured on the basis of the responses to the Classroom Observation 
Schedule , the rankings would be as follow: 





1 . 


Cortland 


High 


2. 


Mount Vernon 


3. 


Schenectady 




4. 


Yonkers 


Moderate 


5. 


Hempstead 




6. 


Greenburgh 


Low 


7. 


Spring Valley 




8. 


Long Beach 
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These two dimensions, along with other cognitive activities, 
became the differentiating elements of the programs. The programs 
polarized on these as(. ts over the years as the early childhood- 
cognitive difference grew as an educational issue. On the basis 
of both the quantitative outcomes of the objective evaluations and 
content analyses of subjective reports, the programs were rated as 
to the degree to which they were cognitively oriented and structured. 
The ratings of the eight district programs on these dimensions are 
shown in the two-way classification model In figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Two-Way Classification of School District Programs 
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Cognitive-Language Orientation and Structure 
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Inspection of figure 1 suggests an association between structure and 
cognitive-academic orientation which leads to the single program 



descriptor, cognitive^structured. The definition of this descriptor 
and its opposite, noncognltive and unstructured, will be better under- 
stood upon reading the descriptions of the individual program for 
each of the eight districts. In general, it may be said that the 
more cognitive-structured programs devoted more time to higher-level 
intellectual operations such as drawing Inferences, making comparisons, 
and conceptualizing relationships rather than to naming, labeling, 
and simple identifications. They also stressed skill development, 
visual discrimination, and language usage. Furthermore, they relied 
on planned, sequential activities to achieve these ends more than 
on informal and incidental learning. It should be noted that no 
program was without some cognitive activities and that even the most 
unstructured program had some sort of routine or schedule as suggested 
by the enumeration of program commonalities. 

As noted, the programs in the eight districts had much in common. 
With one exception they operated on a half-day schedule during the 
regular school year; the sessions were usually 2^ hours 
in length. 

The number of pupils assigned to each classroom did not vary 
greatly. Over the 3-year period approximately 90 percent of the 
classrooms contained between 12 and 18 pupils. No total class group 
exceeded 23 (with an aide), and none had fewer than 10 pupils. 

An analysis of the data concerning the teachers who participated 
in the study during the 3 years Indicated that every one of them 
had obtained master's degrees. In two of the first 3 years of 
the study, every teacher was either permanently or provisionally 
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certified by the State. In the other year, two of the teachers 
from Mount Vernon School District were not certified. The teachers 
varied In age from 22 to 51, and In experience from 0 to 19 years. 

The vast majority of teachers, over 80 percent; were married and 
had fewer than 6 years of teaching experience. 

Certain activities were noted In every classroom by virtually 
every observer. Such activities as free play, story time, snack, 
toileting, group discussions, date and weather checks, and roll- 
taking fall in this category. Certain other activities were much 
more common in some districts than others. 

This was particularly true for certain cognitive activities. 

The observers repeatedly checked such activities as number activities, 
language exercises, readiness activities, and concept development in 
all the classrooms in Mount Vernon, Schenectady, Cortland, and 
Yonkers, whereas, these activities were never checked for the class- 
rooms in Long Beach. The frequency and duration of these, activities 
were quite limited in Spring Valley and Greenburgh and moderately 
limited in Hempstead. 

The "Equipment and Materials" check list included 30 types 
of equipment and materials which might be found in prekindergarten 
classrooms. There were blank spaces in which the raters could write 
in types of equipment and materials present, but not listed. The 
raters were asked to place one check next to a piece of equipment 
if it was present in a classroom, and to place two checks if the 



equipment was used. 
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Ccrtsln GQulpmGnt And iDAtcrlAls were common to virtually all 
the classrooms. Such equipment and materials as blocks, books, 
record players, paints, crayons, scissors, clay, picture puzzles, 
puppets, wheel toys, film projectors, and color charts fell in 
this category. Dressup clothes and housekeeping corners were 
observed in all the classrooms in all the school systems except 
Mount Vernon. In Mount Vernon not all classes featured housekeeping 
corners and none of the classrooms was observed as having dressup 
clothes. Certain other types of equipment and materials were present 
and used much more frequently in some districts than in others. 
Observers repeatedly checked such academically oriented equipment 
and activities as flannel boards, lotto games, pupil name cards, 
ditto materials, and readiness workbooks as being much more common 
in some districts than others. 

The flannel board was used quite often in the Cortland and 
Yonkers districts. It was used occasionally by the Mount Vernon 
and Schenectady Schools, and rarely by the other four districts. 

Lotto games were very popular in Cortland, Yonkers, and Mount Vernon. 
They were observed quite frequently in Spring Valley, infrequently 
in Hempstead and Greenburgh, and never in Schenectady and Long Beach. 
The blackboard was used quite frequently in Mount Vernon and 
Schenectady. Use of the blackboard was observed occasionally in 
Cortland and Yonkers, rarely in Hempstead and never in Greenburgh, 
Spring Valley, and Long Beach. Pupil name cards were frequently 
observed in use in Mt. Vernon. Use of these cards was observed a 
number of times in Schenectady, Cortland, and Hempstead, rarely in 
Yonkers, and never in Long Beach. The use of name cards varied widely 




within the districts of Greenburgh and Spring Valley. Ditto sheets 
were virtually never used except in the classrooms in Mount Vernon. 
According to the observers, readiness workbooks were used extensively 
in Schenectady, moderately in Hempstead, rarely in Yonkers, and never 
in the other school districts. 

The following descriptions are intended to highlight the distinguish 
ing elements of the individual district program. They are derived 
from the several sources described: the reports of observation teams 

which visited the classroom each year, teacher narratives, and a 
Q-Sort analysis of program elements done by both teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Schenectady 

The Schenectady program was perceived by the observers as being 
the most structured of the eight in terms of activities being planned 
and directed to meet specific instructional goals. The objectives 
chosen for emphasis were cognitive-academic skills, language develop- 
ment, and reading readiness. Comments made by the observers included 
"well organized and structured classroom," "orderly, planned, and 
clear about goals," "teacher directed," and "heavily weighted with 
language activities." 

The Schenectady program functioned in two schools. One had 
morning and afternoon classes; the other had a single morning 
class. 

The distinctive aspect of the Schenectady program was the emphasis 
on reading readiness and early reading. Readiness workbooks and 
beginning reading materials from basal reading series were used on 
an individual basis, with children progressing at their own rate. 

The children were taught to recognize letters and words and to 



sound letters. They were given new words printed on 3 x 5 cards 
as "homework," and words learned were reviewed by flash card recog- 
nition. Other activities pursued on an individual basis were color 
recognition, counting, relating stories, and matching objects. 

Sometimes Frostig Visual Discrimination Materials were used with 
small groups of children. 

The teacher's individualized work sessions of 5 to 7 minutes 
per pupil came during free play time, the first hour of the daily 
schedule. During this time, the teacher aides might also work 
with individual children on tasks such as color or letter identi- 
fication and printing. 

Free play activities included playing house, dressup, block 
building, exercise equipment, coloring, painting, and working with 
puzzles and manipulative toys. 

The large group activities which tirade up the balance of the 
Schenectady program were divided between specific cognitive activities 
and more traditional ones such as games, storytelling, singing, and 
handcrafts. There were also snack and rest periods, and library times 
during which children looked at books. 

In the large group activities, a calendar was used to teach 
months, days, and counting. There was blackboard instruction in 
letters and numbers. For example, the teacher would print a letter 
(upper and lower case), sound the letter, and have the children 
dictate a list of words with that beginning sound. A flanuel board 
with Ins true to Materials was used to teach various opposites such 
as open-shut, fat- thin, and tall-short. New vocabulary might be- intro- 
duced with the picture plates from the Peabody Language PevelopniAnt 
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Kit . Use was also made of Berelter-Engelmann techniques to teach 
concepts to the total group. Complete sentences were stressed in 
these and other language activities. Printed name cards were used 
for role taking and helper assignments. 

Teachers in the Schenectady program kept records of pupil pro- 
gress, particularly of the work covered in individualized instruction. 

Cort land 

Cortland was seen by the observers as the district which was 
most structured in its efforts to encourage language development. 

It also ranked high in terms of the overall structuring of the 
program. 

The program was described as '‘structuied" and "academically 
oriented" with "special emphasis on concept, language, and number 
development." Observers also noted "specific objectives," "organi- 
zation," and "activities which appeared to be spontaneous interests 
but which were formed around a planned stimulus." 

The prekindergarten classes at Cortland, while sponsored by 
the City School District, were held at the Demonstration School 
of the State University College. There were four prekindergarten 
classes each year with two teachers assisted by two language specialists. 
The teacher and assistant In each classroom worked as a team in the 
planning and conduct of the program. 

The special provisions for language development in the Cortland 
program were small-group sessions, 5-10 minutes in length, conducted 
by the language specialists during the 40-minute free play period 
at the beginning of each class meeting. Language activities in these 
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sessions were of two types: Language Pattern Drills and Discussions. 

Both language specialists used both techniques, but children in a 
given class received only one type of instruction or the other so 
that there could be a comparison of the relative effectiveness of 
the two approaches. Morning and afternoon groups were switched at 
midyear to control the effects of time of day on the results of the 
two types of instruction. Language groups of three or four children 
were formed on the basis of individual progress and need, and children 
might be shifted from one group to another during the year. 

The Language Pattern Drills incorporated the materials end 
procedures devised by Bereiter and Engelmann at the University of 
Illinois. These are structured activities designed to teach singular 
and plural forms, negatives, directions, comparisons, and discrimi- 
nations in color and size. The Pattern Drills called for both 
group responses, in which the three or four children in the group 
chanted the answers, and individual participation. The use of com- 
plete sentences was stressed in both the Language Pattern Drill 
instruction and in the Discussion groups. Various stimuli were 
used for the discussions including a commercial series of pictures, 
pictures from magazines, and objects assembled by the language 
specialists. The purpose of the discussions was to provide experience 
with specific concepts, drawing inferences, making comparisons, and 
so forth. 

Language activity in the Cortland program continued throughout 
the day with a noticeable effort to insure opportunities for verbali- 
zation and vocabulary building both in teacher-pupil interactions 
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and group discussions. One teacher prepared pictures of household 
objects and rooms with magazine cutouts and worked individually 
with children on these identifications and other concepts. The 
teacher kept a record of words known by each child so that individual 
attention could be given as needed* The word .list included food} 
colors, prepositions, and directions. Both teachers maintained 
individual pupil records showing the children’s mastery of concepts 
and reportedly used this as a guide in planning their individual 
pupil contacts during free play sessions and rest periods. There 
were specific large group activities for concept development such 
as the use of Instructo Materials to teach the concepts of similarity 
and difference. At snack time the teachers sat with the children 
and directed the conversation on a topic chosen in advance. 

Listening as well as speaking was given prominence in the Cortland 
program. The story hour, listening to records, and like activities 
which were part of the daily program were not so different from 
activities in other programs. There did seem to be a difference 
in the purposefulness with which they were planned and the intensity 
with which the pupils were involved. 

Number work was given attention in a special program during 
second year. Some of the children had structured lessons with Piaget ian 
.conservation tasks while the others had special practice in counting. 

Practice with numbers was made a part of many activities from 
snack time to nature walks. Children were exposed to names and 
numbers in identifying the day of the week and date in the opening 
exercises. Printed name cards were used for helper assignments. 
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and a teacher-devised alphabet-bingo game was used with small 
groups during free play time to teach letters. 

Science activities played a substantial part In the Cortland 
program. They included demonstrations of magnets and floating and 
slnMng objeccs, planting seed, and learning the parts of the body. 
Science and social studies topics provided themes around which 
several activities were focused. Thematic units were used so that 
bulletin board materials, library books, and displays would be con- 
centrated on one topic such as ships, animals, or the postal service. 
In the latter Instance, the children "wrote" letters, and members 
of the class served as postal clerks, mailmen, and so forth. When 
the thematic unit was the farm, activities included building a model 
farm with blocks, listening to a farm story, playing "Farmer in the 
Dell," and listening to "Old McDonald Ibid a Farm." 

The materials available for free play in the Cortland program 
Included a doll comer, dressup clothes, hammer and nails, nuts and 
bolts for manipulation, puzzles, crayons, clay, handcraft materials, 
and a tub of water with containers for pouring. There were also 
dishes of dry rice and macaroni and jars with different spices that 
children used to develop tactile and olfactory discriminations. 

Books were available in the room and could be taken home by the 
children; the children also made visits to the school library. 

Mount Vernon 

The Mount Vernon program was rated as one of the most highly 
structured in the project. Throughout the 3 years, observers 
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referred to its cognitive orientation and its emphasis on perceptual 
discrimination, letters, numbers, word identification, and word 
building. 

The Mount Vernon program was distinctive in two ways: first, 

in its avowed Montessori approach and second, in its use of teaching 
machines for introducing letters and reading. 

The format of the program varied from year to year. In the 
first year, six classes were held for 1 hour per day with 10 child- 
ren in attendance in each class. In the second year, there were 
three classes that followed in this pattern while two others met 
for regular half-day sessions with 15 children each. In the third 
year, all classes met for a half day. The classroom materials and 
the program content were much the same from year to year except 
that the half-day sessions included rest periods, snack periods, 
and gym periods. 

The Mount Vernon program made use of traditional Montessori 
materials— form boards and stencils, geometric shapes, button frameSf 
color chips, textured items to develop tactile discrimination, gradu- 
ated cylinders, sandpaper letters, the brovn stair, counting beads, 
slate-top tables, and the like as well as some recent innovations 
such as Language IjOtto . Conspicious by their absence from most of 
the Mount Vernon classrooms were 'the usual doll corners, dressup . 
clothes, and wheel toys. The gym used for the exercise period oid 
have a geodesic dome for climbing, a wagon, trikes, a teeter-totter, 
and other portable playground equipment. 
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In Mount Vernon, the usual free play of most prekindergarten 
programs was replaced by a "work" session in which children were 
free to choose their own tasks— drawing, measuring, making puzzles, 
cutting out and pasting pictures, and using any cif the Montessori 
materials. The children were eno.ouraged to print letters and their 
names; they made use of ditto outlines to form letters. The children 
worked alone or in pairs. The teachers and their assistants worked 
with individual children or in small groups. Sometimes they guided 
children in the use ?f the materials they had chosen; sometimes 
they introduced the children to new tasks. During a work period, 
a small group of children might work on mmiber recognition by 
matching objects and numbers or by playing "go fish" with magnetic 
numbers. Attention was given in a similar way to colors and shapes. 
Story groups would be formed, and a small reading group might 
grow spontaneously to include the whole class. Large group acti- 
vities would include show and tell time, singing, listening to 
music, and food tasting. In discussion groups and other activities, 
an effort was made to have the children use complete sentences. 

Some teachers were also rigorous in correcting grammatical errors. 

The machine teaching aspect of the program changed in the course 
of the project. In the first 2 years, the Edison Responsive Environ- 
ment Machine (the Talking Typewriter) was used. Only one machine 
was available at the outset of the project but, by the end of the 
second year, there were four. During the third year, a less complex 
mechanism, the START Machine was introduced and this was used exclu- 
sively in the final year of the study. Each child usxially spent 






5 to 10 uinutes per day at the machine. . In the early, days- of the 
program, when just one ERE machine was available, usage was ..depen- 
dent-on the child's spontaneous, interest. As the number of machines 
increased and as programmed materials were developed, the procedure 
became more formalized. A schedule was .followed and .a record of 
each child's, activity and progress was kept. The programmed materials 
introduced, the children to letter, shapes and sounds through. the ^ ; . 
medium of stories,. . . One,: for instance,- dealt with "The .Five Little 
Vowelsv." - Both the ERE .and. STARx’ machines combined visual and oral, 
presentation 'of -materials and called for a* response .from the child. 
With the typewriter the child would press, a letter= :on- the keyboard; 
with START machine he would be confronted with a multiple choice 
.item ' in e vi wing panel and would have tc-'depress. the panel at;. the 
right point for the machine to proceed;- The progranmed materials 
developed in Mount- Vernon did not make ‘full use of the capabilities 
of the ERE machine; that is, they did not require the child to type 
letters or words. ^ ^ . 

The atmosphere in -Mount Vernon prekindergarten was. one of . 
industry and purposefulness. Orderliness :and .quiet classroom .be- 
havior were highly valued. Some effort was. made "by the teachers 
to assess classroom behavior and record achievement. 

Yonkers 

Yonkers presented a situation somev?hat akip to Schenectady 
although the contrast was not nearly so obvious. The one teacher 
was perceived by a number of observers as being more structured 
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and academically oriented than the other. The program vas seen 
as "teacher directed" and featuring "activity by directing Instead 
of inviting and stimulating." There were a ntimber of criticisms 
of "total group orientation," but some praise for "individualization 
of instruction." Several observers viewed "much cognitive and 
sensory experience" whereas one observer felt that "problem solving 
was limited." Hsny observers noted a number of activities involving 
number, shape, color recognition, and auditory perception, but one 
observer coDiq>lained of excessive emphasis on music and snacks, 
asserting that, "These children have brains to be developed besides 
voices and stomach muscles." 

The dally schedule of the foup classes in Yonkers followed the 
common pattern of free play time, large group activities, snack time, 
rest period, and then further group activity. The materials avail- 
able for the free play Included the usual housekeeping equipment, 
dolls, wheel toys, blocks, crayons, paints, and puzzles. The large 
group activity started with checking the weather and date, taking 
roll, and counting absentees. These routines were followed in one 
class by show and tell time and group singing. Later, after snacks 
and rest, there was storytelling with the use of a flannel board. 

There were exercises in the identification of printed names, 
shapes, and colors; discriminating between similar but not the same 
items; and matching pairs. Special teacher-made materials were 
used in these activities, but once these materials were used the 
concepts were applied to objects in the classroom and to the children's 
own bodies and wearing apparel. The use of complete sentences was 
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required. Large colored Illustrations were used for storytelling, 
with the children being given an opportunity to develop the situation 
from their observations of the pictures. The children had practiced 
copying designs in colored blocks and in manipulating Cuisenaire rods 
to learn varying size relationships. Group singing and dancing with 
piano accompaniment played an important part in the program. 

The observers' comments concerning the Yonkers program were 
completely in harmony with the findings included in the teacher 
practices, the activities descriptions, and the equipment and material 
usage data. Number activities were observed frequently in both 
classrooms. Flannel board, lotto, and picture puzzles wete used to 
develop concepts in math and language. The program was "strong in 
language and cognitive development through songs" and sought "to 
develop specific language and speech patterns." A few observers 
though the teachers "attempted to make a lesson out of everything" 
and conducted "a high pressure program." In general, however, 
the observers viewed this program as highly academic-cognitive 
oriented, but less structured than the programs of the previous 
three districts. 



Hempstead 

It was difficult to describe the orientation or emphasis of 
the Hempstead program for all 3 years collectively and so a 
brief description for each year i^ provided. 

1965-66 

Although a number of observers indicated the need for "more 
structure," "more planning in advance," and complained of "little 
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evidence of progress in language development or- concepts , " and ”a- 
great deal of time in free -play," a few observers thought the program 
was "geared to the primary" and a "formal kindergarten pushed dbvm.’' 

The program featured art extensive lunch period and a great deal' of 
emphasis on music (records); dressup, free playj stbrytime, artd 
puzzles. Despite scrong agreement that- the program vTSs "teacher 
directed," there' was ’strong feeling that there were no "special 
objectives."- While "letters and numbers were ort display,'.' "they 
were not taught formally."' This program seemed to be criticized 
by both- the observers who were early fchildhbod oriented and those 
who were academically oriented. The program, although teacher directed, 
was not perceived as- being either structured or academically oriented. 

1966 - 67 ' 

The Hempstead program did hot change to any significant degree 
during' the sec'bnd year. Although some attention 'was given to nhmbers 
("count the days of the month"), capital' letters, namea, and posters 
with colors and shA'pes; the training seemed to b'e^'characterlzed by 
"little organized presentation of materials" and created a "prevailing 
impression of diffuseness and indirection." The teacher' "did -not 
use any structured, formalized language development programs" and 
the training "seems to be based on spontaneous interest and curiosity." 
In general, the Hempstead program was perceived as being less structured 
and lower in formal academic- cognitive experiences. 

♦ - * V ^ 

1967 - 68 

Hempstead was perceived as relatively higheii in structure in 
general but not nearly as high with respect to structuring language 
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activities. The observers' conments Indicated that there were far 
fewer academlc'^'cosititlve activities than there were In the classrooms 
of the four districts discussed previously. One of the teachers' 
was described as being much more effective and cognitively oriented 
than the other. Analysis of the activities data substantiated this 
position^ . For example, one of the teachers was never observed 
working with numbers, whereas, the other teachers were observed woi.klng 
vwlth numbers for about 10 minutes a day. by> six. observers. There 
was a cognitive-academic orientation as manifested In such activi- 
ties as "visual discrimination," "readiness workbooks," "Peabody Kits," 
"number activities," and "general language experiences." The program 
was "quite structured" and perceived by some as "demanding conformity." 
A number of observers, while acknowledging^ that tognltlve-academlc 
■activities were taking place, mentioned that ’Such activities only 
lasted a "few minutes" and that there was "more time in bet^^een these 
.activities than was devoted to the activities themselves." The 
Hempstead program was. In general, viewed as quite structured ahd 
^ having a cognitive academic orientation. However-, It was hot'as' 
cognitive-academic oriented as the four programa previously discussed 
butj'ln-^ general, appeared to be almost as structured. ' 

For All Years 1965-68 

The Hemps t^d cesses, like those In Greenburgh, were hetero- 
geneous w^h children of varying socioeconomic tockground, although 
the proportion of nondlsadvantaged was smaller. The four classes 
In Hempstead began with opening exercises Including a. salute to. 
the flag along with checking the calendar, , the weather chart, and 
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attendance. The program again included free play, snack time, rest 
time, a story hour or other large group activity, and playground. 

In addition, both the morning and afternoon groups had a hot lunch 
served In the classrcom. 

Activities Included painting, puzzles, doll corner, dressup, 
manipulative games, listening to the record player, large wheel toys, 
play dough, clay, books, group singing, and motion games. In 
addition, there were special activities such as a visit to the fire 
station or planting flowers for Mother's Day presents. Such a 
project as a visit to the fire station provided the theme for 
storytelling, song, and handwork. 

Counting was taught In connection with calendar work. Name 
recognition was the basis for attendance taking and assignment of 
helping jobs. In one class, tinted plastic chips, pieces of paper, 
and squares of felt or flannel board were used to teach colors. The 
teacher worked with Individual children on their concepts. Again, 

where one of the teachers was a pianist, singing and singing games 
were specially used. 

It appears that the program at Hempstead was never totally a 
committment to either the "nursery” or "cognitive" approaches. 

Greenburgh 

The observers' descriptions of the Greenburgh programs were 
similar to those for Spring Valley. Most of the observers saw 
"little structure," "no clear purpose," "little attention to 
planning," "minimal planning except for music," "organized bedlam 
put to music," "too much total group activity," and "little Individual- 
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zation." The program was viewed as permissive with the activities 
being "incidental and child selected," "not skills oriented." How- 
ever, two of the observers viewed the program as "obviously outstanding 
in its focus on cognitive learning" and as a "sound program" featuring 
an "abundance of exploratory materials" through which "language and 
number concepts are reenforced." It should be recalled that by 
design two of the team of 10 observers each year were disciples of 
the early childhood approach. Other than two Illustrations of 
number learning, no formal academically oriented activities were 
reported, and several observers conmented on the "absence of 
counting and number work." In general, the program in Greenburgh 
was seen as quite unstructured and avoiding any formal academic 
curricular orientation. 

In a way it was difficult to capture an overall impression 
of Greenburgh *8 program during the second year because there were 
five different teachers. Although the emphasis varied to some extent 
from teacher to teacher, the rather strong overall impression was 
one of little structure and relatively little academic-cognitive 
orientation. Many observers felt that "any sense of order or over- 
all planning was missing," "there was no evidence of written plans 
or records." One of the teachers was described as having a program 
that was "planned but not structured" and featuring "carefully planned 
activities" that "emphasized incidental learning" and capitalized 
on the "spontaneous situation." In general, the Greenburgh program 

was quite unstructured and gave evidence of being low in a formal 

1 

academic-cognitive orientation. 
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Greenburgli was perceived as a district relatively unstructured 
and characterized by a weak academic-cognitive orientation. Although 
“ number and language development activities were part of the program, 
these activities were infrequent and of short duration. Some 
observers felt there were "no language activities,*' "few planned- 
activities," and "no formal instruction.’*' Some' thought- ' there was 
"no teaching,'* "many blank periods," and that a ''mother could pick 
up the toys, clean the mess, etc." One observer mentioned the ' 
teachihg of ordinal ntimbers in a "play context,'' but, in-generai, 
the observers -noted such activities as jumping, hopping, mueic,' 
exercise j piano, and free play. On both structure and academic- 
cognitive orientation, Greenburgh was observed as very limited;' 

The distinctive feature of the prekindergarten classes for 
all years was the inclusion of nondisadvantaged children with the 
disadvantaged as was the case with Hempstead; However, the socio- 
economic strata of the nondisadvantaged children in Greehburgh was 
higher than the' nondisadvantaged in Hempstead; 

Spring Valiev 

In general, the Spring Valley program was viewed as a "warm," 
"child oriented," and "spontaneous program" in which moment-to- 
moment happenings seemed to form the curriculum framework. Some 
observers were critical of "little individualization," "absence 
of planning," and "too much physical contact. '''’ One or two of the 
observers representing an apparently different early childhood 
orientation stated that there was an "outstanding learning environment" 



in which "excellent language communication skills were being developed" 
by a teacher who "understands" and "enjoys young children," although 
no specific activities' were mentioned. There was much rest time, 
free plav, outside play, music, and sfory^ime. The- only illustra- 
tions- of academic-cognitive orientation cited were name cards for 
helpers,- and Batman's name' spelled on the flannel board.^ - This program 
was unstructured and nonacademic oriented. 

The second-year program in Spring Valley was very similar to 
the first-year program. The program was perceived as very spontaneous 
with "little evidence of planning" and "few meaningful activities" 
and existing In a classroom "cluttered with toys and live animals— 
pets in abundance" with "no feedback from most of the group." Only 
one observer noted that one of the teachers had "made provision 
for cognitive activities. In general, there seemed to be emphasis 
on brushing teeth and keeping pets. Although there was a little 
attention given to numbers (counting napkins at table), colors (balloons 
on flannel board), and language (Lotto), the overall impression was 
one of unstructured activities which were low in formal academicr 
cognitive orientation. 

The outdoor program was strong at both Spring Valley schools 
because of the isolation of buildings and spacious yards. While 
turtles and guinea pigs were kept in many of the project classrooms, 
at Spring Valley there were numerous pets from salamanders to lambs. 

One could almost use the description of the Greenburgh program 
to illustrate the Spring Valley program. The latter reported as 
"not heavily laden with skill activities" and characterized by 
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"strictly enrichment activities." There was a "good deal of dis- 
cussion," and "playing, jumping, and free time took up a good portion 
of the morning." Lotto and name cards were used occasionally but 
the major emphasis seemed to be on "group activities," 'discussing 
stories," "group enrichment, physical activity, and free play." 

Spring Valley, like Greenburgh, was observed as very limited in 
both structure and academic-cognitive orientation. 

Long Beach 

The pattern which emerges from a study of the comments on 
the Long Beach program was not too clear. Most of the observers 
saw a program which "needs a little more structure," in which "the 
objectives are not clear," where there is too much emphases on "free 
play," "dance," and •'music" ("Pre-K Opera"), and "too brfef a period 
of free time," "that the teachers provided for individual instruction 
where needed" and that one of the teachers "emphasized premath 
learning as well as language learning." No Illustrations of parti- 
cular math or language activities were cited by any of the observers. 
In general, the program was viewed as quite unstxuctured and lacking 
in academic orientation. 

The Long Beach program was observed to be an unstructured pro- 
gram with little in the way of an academic orientation during the 
first year of the program. The focus which emerged during the second 
year was a little different. Both classrooms in the Long Beach 
program used the "Peabody Language Development Kit," and the teachers 
in both classrooms were credited with having a "planned program." 
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However, a number of observers felt that the teachers were "not 
sure of objectives" and had "no feeling for individuals" or "lost 
sight of individual." There appeared to be a good deal of "verbal 
interaction" and the classrooms contained some "Montessori-llke 
materials." A few observers commented on a "lack of cognitive 
activity" and very few of the observers' descriptions of teacher 
behaviors include activities in the areas of number, shape, or 
color, or other prereading activities. In general, and despite 
the Peabody materials, the program was perceived as low in formal 
academic cognitive orientation. Although the program was generally 

seen as planned, there were some questions about the purpose of the 
planning. 

Long Beach could serve as the antithesis of the highly structured, 
academic-cognitive oriented programs. Many observers viewed the pro- 
gram as "not oriented toward skill building," "with no emphasis on 
language or cognitive skills," and "no emphasis on skill development 
and self-realization." Some felt the program was a "ballet-type 
activity," "with exteiided free play," "plenty of physical exercise, 
and playtime with little else." A few of the observers were quite 
favorable and felt that "each is learning" and "school is fun and 
a place to learn. ' The activities data support the impression of 
little academic-cognitive orientation. No observer ever noted either 
the teaching of numbers or a specific language lesson, although one 

observer wrote" language development— all day." Long Beach was the 
least structured and least academically oriented of all the school 



districts. 
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Preschool Attendance 

The school year varied fyom district to district. summary 
of the attendance data for 3 years is presented In figure 2. 

An examination of the data in figure 2 indicates clearly that the 
children in a district such as Long Beach had a school year which 
extended 43 more days than did Spring Valley’s. Spring Valley 
usually had four class meetings a week. The fifth day was set 
aside by the teachers for conferences, visitations, etc. An 
analysis of the data also indicates that the regularity of attendance 
o n the part of the children varied to some extent from district to 
district. It is also important to point out that the data in 
figure 2 represent 3-year averages and that there were some 
variations in attendance patterns from year to year. 
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Figure 2 



Attendance Figures over 3-Year Period 



District 


Average 

Possible Yearly 
Attendance 


Average 
Actual Yearly 
Attendance 


Percent of 

Possible 

Attendance 


Cortland 


159.5* 


145.0 


91 


Greenburgh 


160.7 


140.0 


87 


Hen^stead 


177.3 


153.3 


86 


Long Beach 


180.0 


147.0 


82 


Mount Vernon 


170.5** 


135.0 


79 


Schenectady 


154.7*** 


128.0 


83 




179.3 


153.3 


86 


Spring Valley 


137.3 


111.7 


81 


Yonkers 


163.7 


130.3 


80 



*Based on 2 years since Cortland entered the program at the start 
of the second year. 

**Based on 2 years since data from one year could not be used, 

***Each year Schenectady had two groups attending different number of 
days. 
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THE PROJECT POPUIATION 
The Disadvantaged Children 

The words "disadvantaged child" strike a different emotional 
chord in each person. To some, it may mean the black child of the 
ghetto. To others, the image of the rural poverty stricken may 
appear. Or, it may denote a detailed set of specific family cir- 
cumstances or "life style" to others. 

Host, however, would agree on the future of the disadvantaged 
child. He will enter school lacking the skills required for normal 
learning; he will fail in the crucial early years of formal education; 
he will experience continued failure and frustration in the elemen- 
tary and early high school years; and he will leave at 16 to seek 
employment in a market which has little use for the "street" skills 
he has developed in lieu of school achievement. Finally, and most 
significantly, he will raise a large family of disadvantaged children, 
whose lives will be patterned after those of their parents. 

Families caught up in this self-perpetuating poverty cycle make 
up the nation's disadvantaged. They are disadvantaged because the 
opportunities for "the good life" are not as readily available to 
them as to the majority of Americans. The circumstances of such 
families are well documented: (1) Passow, (2) Dawson, (3) Frost, 

and (4) Reissman. 




Occupations of the breadwinner are the most menial. Including 
unskilled labor, domestic labor, odd- job workers, attendants, and 
the like. Furthermore, annual Income- Is unstable because of 
the part-time nature of these occupations. Continued, full-time 
employment with a stable Income Is rare, and welfare In some form 
Is usually required. Families are large and live In small quarters 
In multiple dwelling tenement houses, frequently moving to Identical 
accommodations In the same or similar communities. Often the father 
is missing from the home or contributes little to family Income, 
thus forcing the mother to seek employment. Children usually must 
seek work at the earliest possible age In order to support themselves 
or their families. The child of the disadvantaged family does not 
pursue his education because there Is no recognizable reward attached 
to It by himself or his parents. The lack of motivation, coupled 
with the cognitive deficiencies found In disadvantaged children, 
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assure educational failure. Indeed, only the extremely exceptional 
disadvantaged child can hope to escape the fate sketched above. 

The Subjects Studied 

The -1,807 subjects of .this- investigation were primarily samples 
of disadvantaged preschool ^chll^ren. drawn from eight communities 
dispersed throughout New York State. A small sample of nondlsad- 
vantaged subjects (about 16 percent of the total) was employed in 
the .study and will be -described In a later section. This project 
population is by ^ no means, representative of all the nation '.s disad- 
vantaged subgroups. Many underprivileged groups— notably the children 



of migrant workers, Mextcan-Amer leans, and Impoverished American 
Indians— are not included. The samples are, however, representative 
of the great bulk of this country's poor; the black and white child- 
ren of the urban and suburban disadvantaged. In addition, the 
poverty stricken rural population is represented by the sample drawn 
in one of the cooperating districts. 

The original research plan included a relatively simple, sys- 
tematic method for selection of subjects. Disadvantagement was 
determined by the use of the Warner's 7-point Rating Scale of Father's 
Occupation (Appendijc E) since it was. found to correlate highly 
with all other indicators of deprivation (i.e. income, father's educa- 
tion, mother's education, home locations and living conditions, race, 
etc.)o Also placed in this category were families who reported no 
specific occupations, but for which other circumstances clearly 
indicated severe disadvantagement, i.e. welfare recipients. A child 
from a family meeting these criteria and who was also testable with 
the Stanford-Blnet and FFVT was accepted into the pool from which 
the samples were selected. 

Though the actual method of selection was -simple, the description 
of the project population which emerged from a questionnaire analysis 
was rather more detailed.* 

The fathers of the disadvantaged children under study had an 
average occupational rating of 6.1 on the 7-point scale. The distri- 
bution among the four disadvantaged categories is as follows: 



^Appendix 6 
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Rating N 

5 429 

6 640 

7 291 

8 (Welfare) 138 



Analysis of family incom'* reveals that 50 percent of the families 
earned less than $5,000 per year and 65 percent had annual Incomes 
of less than $6,000. Although it was suspected that not all 
respondents who were receiving welfare reported receipt of such 
payments, 30 percent of all respondents acknowledged receiving 
some amount of welfare. Average annual income for all families was 
$5,328. This figure, considered in light of family size (average of 
3.5 children per family) and the inflated cost of living in the 
metropolitan New York area where 75 percent of the project population 
resides, places most families at, or very near, the poverty level. 

Parents of the disadvantaged children had relatively little 
formal education. Only one in 10 continued education beyond 
high school. Most had completed 2 or 3 years of high school. 

The average educational level of fathers was 10.6 years; for mothers, 
the figure was slightly higher at 11.0. 

The children ranged in age from 42 to 54 months with a mean 
age of 48 months at the time of screening. 

The distribution by sex and race of subjects was as follows: 





Boys 


Girls 


Totals 


Negro 


377 


403 


780 


White 


387 


331 1 


^ 718 


Totals 


764 


734 1 


r 1.498 




Although not quite one standard deviation below the national 
average as reported in the literature, the mean S-B IQ of subjects 
selected was 91.55. Figure 3 gives a detailed account of the project's 
disadvantaged subjects and their families. 

Figure 3 

Demographic data on project's 
disadvantaged subjects and their families 
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fHE SUBJECTS 




THEIR 1 


FAMILIES 




if 


liean 

RSB 

19 


Race 




Warner 

Rating: 


Mean 
Family 
Size 
in No. 


Mean 

Annual 

Family 

Income 


Mean 
Father's 
Education 
in Years 


Mean 
Mother's 
Education 
in Years 


Non 

White 


White 


Disadvantaged 


5 


6 


7 


8 








17. 


997o 




297, 


57% 


07% 


07% 










Cortland 


138 


91.96 


2 


136 




40 


78 


9 


11 


5.7 


$5900 


10.4 


10.8 








65X 


337, 




34:1 


34% 


25% 


07% 










Greenburgh 


150 


94.64 


93 


52 




51 


51 


38 


10 


5.3 


5446 


11.0 


11.7 








897o 


117o 




28% 


50% 


18% 


04% 










Hempstead 


213 


91.06 


189 


24 




60 


106 


39 


8 


5.6 


6381 


10.9 


11.6 








617, 


397, 




15% 


28% 


23% 


347. 










Long Beach 


151 


89.60 


91 


60 




23 


42 


34 


52 


5.8 


4024 


9.8 


10.6 








787o 


24% 




33% 


44%> 


21% 


02% 










Mt. Vernon 


203 


92.59 


154 


49 




66 


90 


42 


5 


5.1 


5538 


11.1 


11.2 








367o 


64% 




32% 


42% 


1.9% 


07% 










Schenectady 


244 


91i45 


87 


157 




78 


103 


46 


17 


5.6 


4500 


10.6 


11.1 








517. 


497, 




29% 


43% 


22% 


067, 










Spring Valley 


153 


90.91 


78 


75 




45 


66 


33 


9 


5.7 


6069 


10.9 


11.0 








347. 


667. 




27% 


42% 


21% 


10% 










Yonkers 


246 


91.34 


83 


163 




67 


104 


50 


25 


5.5 


5011 


10. i 


10.4 








527. 


48% 




29% 


437. 


19% 


09% 










All Districts 


1498 


91.55 


782 


716 




429 


640 


291 

\ 


138 


5.5 


$5328 


, 10.6 


11.0 
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The Nondisadvantaged Children 

Two of the communities participating in the cooperative study 
developed programs which provided for the interrelationship of 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged children in the classroom. For 
this purpose, samples of nondisadvantaged children were drawn using 
the same criteria outlined above except that Warner's categories 1, 
2, 3, and 4 were employed in their selection. As indicated in 
figure 4, the groups selected were vastly different in all respects 
from the disadvantaged samples described in the preceding section. 



Figure 4 

Demographic Data on Nondisadvantaged Subjects 
and Their Families 



District 


The Subjects 


Their Families 


Name 


N 


Mean 

RS-b 


RACE 


Warner's Rating 


Average 
Family 
Size 
In No. 


Average 

Annual 

Family 

Income 


Average 
Father's 
Education 
In Years 


Average 
Mother's 
Education 
In Years 


Non- 

White 


White 


Nond isadvanta^ed 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Greenburgh 


150 


110.21 


77„ 

11 


93% 

139 


28% 

42 


25% 

38 


29% 

44 


18% 

26 


4.4 


$14,275 


15.8 


14.1 


Hempstead 


80 


102.08 


54% 

43 


46% 

37 


18% 

14 


19% 

15 


28% 

23 


35% 

28 


4.9 


$ 9,893 


14.6 


13.6 



These children vrere mostly white, middle~class children from 
residential sections of the two communities. Average family income 
at $11,326 was more than double the amount reported for disadvantaged 
families. Their fathers, on the average, had completed 14.9 years of 
formal education and raiced 2-. 7 children per family unit. The average 
S-B IQ for the group was one standard deviation above the disadvan- 
taged at 105.35. 




Community Variations 



Before providing detailed descriptions of the disadvantaged 
in each participating community, one further dimension of disad- 
vantagement should be discussed relative to deprivation in general. 

To begin with, deprivation simply cannot be considered in 
absolute terms; it is a condition of life relative to the particular 
circumstances and location in which a family is situated. It has 
been stated by Willie that a person or category of persons can be 
considered deprived when their financial resources are insufficient 
to obtain the necessary goods and services for a normal standard 
of living in the local community. Thus, a community may be quite 
affluent in every other important respect but still maintain a 
subpopulation of severely deprived people because it has simply 

cut them off from the mainstream of society and the helpful supports 
of the community. 

The eight participating communities of this study covered a 
wide range in terms of population, community type, and socioeconomic 
profile. Figure 5 summarizes some pertinent characteristics for 
each community. This figure suggests that there is only one high 
socioeconomic community, Greenburgh, and one low socioeconomic 
community. Mount Vernon. All other communities appear to be mixed. 

Although the same criteria were employed in drawing disadvantaged 
samples from each of the eight participating school districts, there 
were important differences among some of them on certain population 



characteristics , 
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In Cortland, the disadvantaged are almost entirely white rural 
families who hold a variety of occupations related to agriculture 
as well as industry. The home circumstances of these more isolated 
rural disadvantaged children differ markedly from those of the inner- 
city children. 

Greenburgh was one of the two districts with a mixture of disad- 
vantaged and nondisadvantaged children in its preschool program. 

The disadvantaged of Greenburgh are mostly black who make their 
living as servants, domestics, gardeners, and other service people 
in the otherwise well-off, white Westchester community. The pool 
of disadvantaged children was rather limited in this community. 

The supply of nondisadvantaged preschool subjects was considerably 
more plentiful. 

Hempstead was the other community which provided for the inter- 
mingling of disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged children in the class- 
room. This urban district has a rather sizable black middle class 
as well as a large population of lower-class Negroes. Hempstead is 
an industrialized area and many Negroes hold skilled and unskilled 
jobs in the numerous factories. Prekindergartem samples were almost 
entirely nonwhite in the community. 

Like Greenburgh, the district of Long Beach is a community of 
extremes. Here a sizable group of extremely poor black families 
exists alongside a fairly comfortable white, community. A large 
proportion of black families are recent arrival from the South and 
other parts of the nation and live off welfare payments and the income 
from menial part-time jobs. Long Beach is also different from the 
other districts in that it is a seaside resort in which the pace of 
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living increases considerably in summer, but falls off in the winter 
season. Preschool samples were divided about equally between white 
and nonwhite children. 

Mount Vernon and Yonkers are urban communities which more closely 
resemble the cramped conditions of big-city living. Frekindergarten 
samples drawn in Mount Vernon were mostly nonwhite children, many 
of whose families received welfare. In Yonkers, there is a mixture 
of Negro and poor Italian families from which prekindergarten subjects 
were selected. Many children from the Italian community were first 
generation Americans. 

The disadvantaged populations in Spring Valley and Schenectady 
were mostly white families (about 75 percent). Schenectady is one of the 
two upstate communities, but is urban and not rural as is Cortland. 

Figure 5 summs^rizes some of the important characteristics 
of the eight participating communities. 



Figure 5 

Selected Conununity Characteristics 



Community 


Type 


Population 

1968 

Estimated 


1965 

% 

NW* 


Prevalence 
of Low Socio- 
economic 
Families 


Prevalence 
of High Socio- 
economic 
Families 


Cortland 


Rural 


19,535 


.2 


Low 


Average 


Greenburgh 


Sub- 

urban 


18,400 


4.9 


Lov^ 


High 


Hemps tead 


Sub- 

urban 


39,474 


32.0 


Average 


Low 


Long Beach 


Sub- 

urban 


Jl,731 


5.9 


High 


High 


Mount Vernon 


Urban 


70,150 


27.4 


High 


Low 


Schenectady 


Urban 


69,584 


2.7 


Average 


Low 


Spring Valley 


Sub- 

urban 


9,650 


19.5 


Low 


Average 


Yonkers 


Urban 


207,247 


5.5 


Low 


Average 



*Nonwhite 



CHAPTER V 



EFFECTS ON INTELLIGENCE AND LANGUAGE 

This chapter presents the findings on the inmedlate effects 
of the prekindergarten programs on IQ and language. Ttiese factors 
have repeatedly been shown to be those most i^-iicative of later 
reading achievement and thus are early predictors of later total 
educational achievement. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
these factors were selected as major objectives in the program. 

They have also been the goals of programs reported in other studies. 

In most of these studies, the same test instruments were used to 
measure these factors and thus provided an additional basis for 
comparison with the results achieved in the present study. 

Intelligence 

In almost all the empirical evaluations of compensatory ^ ^e- 
school programs, analyses of data collected with the Stanford- Bine t 
have produced findings regarding changes in IQ. Mean changes reported 
for participating children have ranged from -.2 to 19 points in nine 
studies (Alpern, Bereiter, Gray, Karnes, Kohlberg, Phillips, Reidford, 
Smilansky, Weikart). Two of these (Alpern, Phillips) were not statis- 
tically significant either as absolute gains or in comparison with 
control groups (figure 6). 

Despite some renewed support (Jensen, 1969) in behalf of the 
genetic determination of intelligence and the implied limited 
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Figure 6 

Studies Reporting Effects of Preschool Programs on the IQ of Disadvantaged 

Children as Measured by Stan£ord-*Blnet 



Investigator 




EXPERIMENTAlL 




CONTROL 


N 


Pretest 


Post test 


Difference 




N 


Pretest 


Post test 


Difference 


Alpem 




15 


91.66 


92.06 


+ .40 




15 


93.93 


96.93 


+ 3.00 


Berelter 




15 


93.00 


100.00 


+ 7.00 




— 


-- 


— 


— 


Karnes 




59 


95.50 


106.90 


+11.4 




— 


mm mm 




— 


Klaus and 




(#1)19 


87.60 


102.00 


+14.40 




18 


85.40 


88.20 


+ 2.80 


Gray 




(#2)19 


92.50 


92.30 


- .20 




24 


86.9 


88.2 


+ 1.3 


Kohlberg 




10 


91.00 


108.00 


+17.00 






— 


— 


— 


Phillips 




20 


89.30 


89.30 


0.00 




10 


87.00 


89.00 


+ 2.00 


Re id ford 




4^ 


95.70 


102.10 


+ 6.40 




— 


— 


w mm 


— 


Smllansky 




153 


90.60 


109.70 


+19.10 




153 


91.50 


103.80 


+12.30 


Welkart 




13 


78.4 


91.1 


+12.7 




15 


75.0 


82.2 


+ 7.2 


DI LORENZO 




850 


91.76 


94.16 


+ 2.40 




650 


91.29 


89.46 


- 1.83 



modifiability of the IQ, programs continued to cite improvement of 
Intelligence or some synonymous cognitive referent as an objective. 
Equally prevalent Is the continued use of traditional individualized 
tests, such as the Stanford-Blnet» to measure this factor. The 
growing commentaries on the inapplicability of standardized tests 
for disadvantaged children have not deterred their use in these 
studies. The current study findings would support the use of the 
Stanford-Blnet as almost equally valid as a predictor as with total 
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populations. The correlation coefficient of the Stanford-Binet 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests was .44. This correlation 
is statistically significant and impressive despite its derivation 
from a comparatively homogeneous population and the lapse of 3 
years between testings (July 1965 to June 1968) . 

The Stanford-Binet pretest and posttest data have been analyzed 
to answer the following questions: 

Has the prekindergarten experience improved the 
capacity to learn as reflected in the change in IQ 
scores? 

Have some programs been more effective than 
others in increasing this capacity? 

Has the program effectiveness been related to 
the children's sex, race, and socioeconomic status? 

Although table 1 masks the relative effectiveness of the programs 
by collapsing the individual district results, it does provide the 
answer to the first question. The prekindergarten experience was 
beneficial for disadvantaged children as reflected in the changes 
which took place in the mean IQ scores . These changes were signifi- 
cant for the Wave II and III experimental children and the three 
waves combined. On the other hand, the control groups' mean IQ's 
regressed in all 3 years; this decrease was statistically signi- 
ficant in 2 of these years and for the total for all 3 years. 

The differences between the experimental and control group changes 
in mean IQ's were significant in all 3 years. 

As was described in Chapter III, some nondisadvuntaged children 
were included in two of the programs. Table 1 presents the findings 
for these groups. The programs did improve the mean IQ's of the 
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nondisaavantaged children, but in relative comparison with their 
control groups the programs were less effective for the nondisad- 
vantaged than for the disadvantaged. 

The inclusion of nondisadvantaged children in prekindergarten 
raises an area of concern which cannot be dealt with at length in 
this report. However, a few comments are pertinent. Several states* 
have already proposed pteschool for all children, disadvantaged as 

well as nondisadvantaged. New York State is farthest along in this 
direction. 

Since 1966, the New York State Education Department has provided 
over $5 million annually to local school districts to operate year- 
long prekindergarten programs for disadvantaged children. In 
December 1967, the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York issued a position paper which called tor universal prekinder- 
garten for 4-year-olds during 1970-74 and for 3-year-olds during 
1974-78. The reaction of this investigator to that paper was to 
note the adverse effect that universal prekindergarten programs 
might have on the intent of the special prekindergarten programs 

operating to close the gap between disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged 
children. 

In March 1969, Governor Rockefeller sent to the legislature a 
bill requesting $50 million for the construction and equipment of 
day care centers which was passed. This was followed by an executive 
order to all State agencies to make appropriate space available 
in suitable buildings for the operation of day care centers 

*California, Michigan, New York 
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for all children of preschool age who are residents of the community. 
What universal prekindergarten may mean for the special efforts of 
compensatory prekindergarten education is of particular concern in 
New York State. The limited data in table 1 provide some insight 
inr.o this concern. 

These findings from table 1 are relevant to both the first 
question asked and to the issue of universal prekindergarten. The 
first is the finding that the gap in IQ between disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged increases without participation of either in 
prekindergarten programs. This finding merely supports the findings 
of many investigations (Deutsch, Bloom) . 

The second shows that when disadvantaged children participate 
in prekindergarten programs, they narrow the difference in IQ 
between themselves and nondisadvantaged children who have not been 
in prekindergarten programs. Finally, the data show that when both 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged participate in prekindergarten 
programs, the size of the original gap in IQ remains the same. 

These findings are not addressed to the question of whether we 
should withhold a program from which middle-class children can 
benefit, but whether we can close the gap between disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged children if universal participation is permitted. 

The judgment on effectiveness of the program for the disadvantaged 
is leased on the comparison of like groups: disadvantaged experimental 

with disadvantaged controls. On the other hand, if we were to evaluate 
the changes on what was hoped would be achieved, the same conclusion 
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Table 1 

Stanford- Bine t IQ Changes of Prekindergarten Children 
by Socioeconomic Status and Treatment 



Wave 


Score 


Disadvantaged 


Nondi sadvan tage d 






Exd. 


Con. 


Exd. 


Con. 




N 


245 


217 


53 


54 


I 


Pretest IT 


90.97 


90.75 


105.98 


106.69 


1965-66 


Posttest X 


90.07 


88.20 


105.19 


105.91 




Change 


-0.90 


-2.55* 


-0.79 


-0.78 




Difference 


1.65** 


0.01 




N 


322 


215 


82 


46 


II 


Pretest X 


92.66 


90.97 


104.27 


105.70 


1966-67 


Posttest X 


96.71 


90.01 


109.28 


106.59 




Change 


4.05* 


-0.96 


5.01* 


0.89 




Difference 


5.01* 


4.12** 




N 


^ 283 


216 


44 


28 


III 


Pretest X 


91.43 


92.08 


105.84 


103.11 


1967-68 


Post test X 


94.81 


90.02 


107.02 


99.82 




Change 


3.38* 


-2.06* 


1.18 


-3.29 




Difference 


5.44** 


4.47 




N 


-- 850 


650 


179 


128 


TOTAL 


Pretest T 


91.76 


91.29 


105.16 


105.55 


Wave I, 

T T C 


Post test IT 


94.16 


89.46 


107.51 


104.82 


XX 1 Q( 
III 


Change 


2.40* 


-1.83* 


2.35* 


-0.73 




Difference 


4.23* 


3. 


08** 



*Significant at .05 level; **Signif leant at .1 level 
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cannot be reached. The initial difference in IQ between the disad- 
vantaged and nondisadvantaged children was approximately 14 points 
(91 and 105). At the end of prekindergarten, the gap between 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged controls increased to 15.36 
(89.46 and 104.82). However, even though the gap was narrowed 
between the disadvantaged experimentals and the nondisadvantaged 
controls, the remaining difference was still significant, 10.66 
IQ points (94.16 and 104.82). 

Judged by the classical research design, prekindergarten was 
successful; in terms of its educational mission, it fell far short. 

The data were analyzed to learn if some programs were more 
affective than others. Conclusions drawn were based on the overall 
results achieved with the three waves of children. Direct comparisons 
between programs were not made in accord with sampling requirements 
for experimental designs. The children in each district were not 
drawn from the same parameter and were not assumed to be equivalent. 
Each district *s experimental group was therefore compared with its 
randomly selected control group. Comparisons of programs were then 
possible in terms of the individual success of each program. 

A total of 25 comparisons or statistical tests of significance 
were made over the 3 years. If all programs had been successful 
in increasing IQ in all years, all 25 tests would have been statis- 
tically significant. However, only 10 of the differences were 
significant. The four districts described as having cognitive- 
academic- structured programs produced eight of these differences. 



The most dramatic results were achieved by the language- dominated 
programs at Cortland, where the experimentals made mean IQ gains 
of about 10 points while controls experienced a loss in mean IQ 
(table 2). 

Seven of the 10 significant differences were produced by the 
cognitive programs in Cortland, Yonkers, and Schenectady. The 
eighth was produced in the third year of the Mount Vernon program. 

The use of the four ERE machines was discontinued after the first 
2 years and the START machine program was imployed the third 
year in which the significant difference was produced. 

The children participating in the prekindergarten programs 
in two districts, Greenburgh and Long Beach, had a decrease in 
mean IQ over the 3 years. These programs were described as 
traditional nursery education in approach. 

The third question concerned the relationship between the 
programs' effect on IQ and the sex, race, and socioeconomic status 
of the children. Table 3 data shows the programs to have been 
equally effective for boys and girls. The fluctuation of more 
favorable results for boys one year, and girls the next, is best 
interpreted as spurious or random rather than attributable to 
some interacting variable. 

However, it is quite noteworthy to have such conclusive 
demonstration of higher scores by girls than boys. In the 24 
different comparisons of male and female groups (excluding comparisons 
of a treated group with a nontreated group), in 21 cases the mean IQ 
of the female group is greater than the mean for the corresponding 
male group. 



Comparison Within Districts of Changes in Mean IQ of Disadvantaged Experimental and Control Children 
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Table 3 



ERIC 



Stanford-Binet IQ Changes of Disadvantaged 
Prekindergarten Children by Treatment and Sex 



Wave 


Score 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


t ^ 1 


4 






Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




N 


123 


122 


109 


108 




Pretest X 


90.10 


91.85 


88.92 


92.74 


I 


Posttest X 


90.34 


89.86 


86.61 


90.11 


1965-66 


Change 


0.24 


* 

-1.99 


* 

-2.31 


* 

-2.63 




Difference 


2. 


33 


0.32 



II 

1966-67 



Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 



N 



Pretest X 



Posttest X 



Change 



Difference 



Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 



I 2.55** I 



I 0.64 I 



158 



91.85 



94.73 



* 

2.88 



164 



93.43 



98.60 



* 

5.17 



2.29** 



109 



90.52 



89.18 



-1.34 



106 



91.43 



90.86 



-0.57 



0.77 



I 4.22* \ 



i 5.74* I 



Pretest X 



III 

1967-68 



Posttest X 



TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 



N 



Change 



Difference 



Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 



152 



89.54 



93.34 



* 

3.80 



131 



93.63 



96.50 



* 

2.87 



0.93 



113 



91.49 



89.50 



irk 

-1.99 



103 



92.73 



90.59 



* 

-2.14 



0.15 



5.79* 



L 



5.01* 



N 


433 


417 


331 


319 


Pretest X 


90.54 


93.03 


90.32 


92.30 


Posttest X 


93.00 


95.39 


88.44 


90.51 


Change 


* 

2.46 


* 

2.36 


* 

-1.88 


* 

-1.79 


Difference 


0. 


10 


0. 


09 


Difference 1-3 




4.34* 


1 





Difference 2-4 



1 4.15* I 



*Signif leant at .05 level; **Signif leant at ,1 leve 



When comparisons of IQ changes were made by race (table 4) 
between experimental and control groups, both the nonwhite and 
white prekindergarten children significantly improved their scores 
over their respective controls. Keeping in mind that this analysis 
is based on collapsing the individual district results, it can be 
concluded that the prekindergarten experience was beneficial to 
both white and nonwhite subjects. 

Of particular importance is the finding that the program, while 
of benefit to white and nonwhite groups, was not equally beneficial 
by race. The mean IQ gains were greater for the white than for the 
nonwhite experimentals in all 3 years; in 2 years, these differences 
were significant. Also, the comparative gain of white experimentals 
over white controls was greater than the nonwhite experimental gains 
made over the nonwhite controls in all 3 years. A significant inter- 
action of program and race did exist. 

Several noteworthy side observations can be made on this analysis. 
The first was anticipated and supportive of earlier findings; that 
is, although both the white and nonwhite children met the same criteria 
for classification as disadvantaged, the average IQ of the 
white children was 5 points higher than that of the nonwhite children 
before prekindergarten. The initial IQ difference of 6.35 between 
the white and black controls increased to 7.43 in favor of the white 
group. This was due to the more rapid regression in IQ of the blacks. 

For the experimental groups combined, the pretest mean difference 
of 5.25 IQ points in favor of the whites increased to 9.41 points 



Table 4 



Stanford- Binet IQ Changes of Disadvantaged 
Prekindergarten Children by Treatment and Race 



Wave 


Score 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


3 


L 4 


Noiiwh. 


White 


Wonwh. .White 


I 

1965-66 


N 


159 


86 


121 


r 96 


Pretest X 


88.82 


94.95 


87.79 


94.59 


Posttest X 


87.41 


95.08 


85.20 


92.28 


Change 


-1.41 


0.13 


* 

-2.59 


* 

-2.31 


Difference 


1.54 


0.28 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 1.18 j 

1 2.44 1 


II 

1966-67 


N 


167 


155 


107 


108 


Pretest X 


90.54 


94.94 


87.22 


94.69 


Posttest X 


91.99 


101.79 


85.45 


94.53 


Change 


♦ ** 
1.45 


* 

6.85 


** 

-1.77 


-0.16 


Difference 


5.40* 


1.61 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


/ 3.22* 1 

/ 7.01* 1 


III 

1967-68 


^ N 


132 


151 


94 


122 


Pretest X 


88.45 


94.03 


89.46 


94.10 


Posttest X 


90.01 


99.00 


86.67 


92.60 


Change 


1.56 


, * 
4.97 


^ * 
-2.79 


-1.50 


Difference 


3.41* 


1.29 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 4.35* 1 

1 6.47* 1 


TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 

J 


N 


458 


392 


322 


328 


Pretest X 


89.34 


94.59 


88-09 


94.44 


Posttest X 


89.83 


99.24 


85.71 


93.14 


Change 


0.49 


* 

4.65 


• 

CM 

1 


* 

-1.30 


Difference 


4.16* 


1.08 


Difference 1-3 

Difference 2-4 

J 


/ 2.87* 1 

1 5.95* 1 



^Significant at .05 level; **Significant at ,1 level 
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on the posttest. This wes the result of the nonwhite experlmentel 
group improving their mean IQ by only .49, while the white mean 
increased a significant 4,65 points. Thus, the initial significant 
difference in IQ between the disadvantaged blacks end whites was 
enlarged more by participation in preschool than by nonparticipation. 

In summary, the prekindergarten programs were successful iu 
different ways for the races. For the white children, the programs 
were successful in that they increased their intelligence; for the 
nonwhite children the programs did not compensate -or earlier depri- 
vation but inhibited further cognitive retardation. While the black 
children suffered more by not being given special treatment, the 
white children gained more from special programs. 

The data were analyzed for second-order interactions which 
are reported in the matrices in Appendix G. 

Language 

Language development was also designated as one of the five 
major objectives of the prekindergarten program. It had been the 
experience of the participating school districts that their children 
from low socioeconomic families possessed language facilities which 
were inadequate for school success. Their experience was supported 
by the empirical evidence so aptly summarized in the report of the 
Research Conference on Education and Cultural Deprivation: "...lower- 

class children lack abstract language--words for categories, class 
names, and non-concrete ideas."* 



*Benjamin Bloom £t al. Compensatory Education for Cultural Deprivation 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965, p. 70. 
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In the deprived home, language usage is limited. Much communication 
is through gestures and other nonverbal means. When language is 
used, it is likely to be terse and frequently grammatically incorrect. 
In any case, it is likely to be restricted in the number of grammatical 
forms used. Thus, the disadvantaged child enters school 
inadequately prepared for the typical language tasks of the first 
grade. His greatest handicap seems to be a lack of familiarity 
with the speech used by teachers and insufficient practice in 
attending to prolonged speech sequences. 

Although stated as separate objectives, capacity to learn and 
language development are heavily overlapping variables. The verbal 
component of intelligence has been repeatedly demonstrated to correlate 
higher with the total IQ test score than any other subfactor. 

While the Stanford- Bine t test does not contain subtests, it was 
possible to verify the earlier evidence of the language deficiencies 
described . 

The test items on the Stanford- Bine t were classified as either 
heavily language- loaded or not. If the item required a sentence or more 
for a correct response (expressive) or if the item required several 
sentences of directions by the examiner (receptive), it was classified 
as heavily language- loaded. The gap between the performance of the 
nondisadvantaged and disadvantaged children was far greater for 
the language loaded than the nonlanguage loaded items (separate 
detail report available) . 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Two measures of language were employed; The Peabody ture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and five of the subtests of the Illinois 



Test of Psycho linguistic Abilities (ITPA) as discussed in another 
section. The PPVT conversion of scores to IQs was not utilized 
because of the test limitations which have been reported elsewhere 
(Di Lorenzo and Brady) . The data were analyzed to answer the same 
three questions with respect to language development as were asked 
regarding capacity to learn. The first was: 

Has the prekindergarten experience improved language 

development as measured by the PPVT and ITPA? 

The data on both measures (tables 3 and 8) are in agreement. 
Over the 3 years, the language performance of the disadvantaged 
experimental children was significantly better than that of the 
control children at the end of the prekindergarten experience. Such 
was not the effect of the program with the nondisadvantaged experi- 
mental and control groups. 

As with the IQ data, the results in the language development 
of the disadvantaged preschool children are impressive when com- 
pared with their control counterparts, but are far from impressive 
in the light of the scores of their middle-class peers. The 
initial PPVT gap (almost 12 points) between the two socioeconomic 
groups was closed by the experimental group by over 25 percent 
(about 4 points closer to a difference of 9 points). 

The second question, asking whether some programs were more 
effective than others, was answered by an analysis of the data by 
districts. Using the PPVT as the criterion, the results show the 
four districts described as having nursery- oriented programs about 
as effective as the four districts having cognitive programs. Of 
a total of 16 significant differences shown in table 6, eight favored 
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Table 5 

PPVT Raw Score Changes of Prekindergarten Children 
by Socioeconomic Status and Treatment 



Wave 


Score 


Disadvantaged 


Nondisadvantaged 






Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 




N 


249 


214 


52 


55 


I 


Pretest X 


30.50 


30.01 


43.31 


42.15 


1965-66 


Posttest X 


43.76 


41.37 


52.77 


52.33 




Change 


13.26 


11.36 


9.46 


10.18 




Difference 


1.90 

1 


0.72 

i_ . _ . 





N 


320 


213 


81 


46 


II 


Pretest X 


32.43 


31.42 


44.21 


45.54 


1966-67 


Posttest X 


43.78 


41.35 


53.21 


54.65 




Change 


11.35 


9.93 


9.00 


9.11 




Difference 


1.42 


0. 


11 



III 

1967-68 


N 


283 


216 


44 


28 


Pretest X 


27.44 


28.88 


41.09 


36.11 


Posttest X 


44.85 


42.65 


53.89 


52.71 


Change 


17.41 


13.77 


12.80 


16.60 


Difference 


3.64 


3.80 


TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 


N 


ftS2 


643 


177 


129 


Pretest X 


30.20 


30.1? 


43.17 


42.05 


Posttest X 


44.13 


41.81 


53.25 


53.24 


Change 


13.93 


11.69 


10.08 


11.19 


Difference 


2.24 


1.11 






experimentals in cognitive programs, and seven favored experimentals 
in nursery- type programs; one favored a control group over an experi 
mental group in a nursery program in Greenburgh in 1967-68. 
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Discussion 
Pattern Drill 



Notation of the markedly greater effectiveness of the Cortland 



programs should be made. The programs in use were the Bereiter - 
Engelmann Pattern Drills and a formal discussion program described 
earlier. While it is not surprising that a program focused on 
lani^uage development should produce better results in this area 
than programs without this specificity, it is reinforcing that 
the Cortland programs also produced the largest difference in IQ 
(table 6) . 

The third question again concerned program effectiveness 
in interaction with the factors of sex, race, and socioeconomic 
status. Despite efforts at objectivity and the control achieved 
in an experimental design, interpretation of the data is still open 
tc ’bjectivity over which the investigator has no control but 
which he should bring to the attention of the reader. 

The data on program effectiveness for males and females in 
t«ble 7 may be interpreted in several ways. If the experimental 
males are compared with the experimental females, it must be concluded 
that the programs were more effective for males. On the other hand, 
if the comparison is made between the relative effectiveness of the 
program for the experimental males and females over their like-sex 
control groups, then one must conclude the girls benefited more. 

It could be further argued that since the male superiority was 
evidenced only in the control groups, a program interaction in favor 
of fenvales does in fact exist. These distinctions are reported for 
theoretical accuracy. For practical purposes the investigator has 
concluded, on the basis of the total data, that the programs were 
equally effective by sex on language as measured by the PPVT (table 7). 
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Table 7 

PPVT Raw Score Changes of Disadvantaged 
Prekindergarten Children by Treatment and Sex 



. ^ 
ERIC 



Wave 



I 

1965-66 



Score 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


N 


125 


124 


109 


105 


Pretest X 


30.42 


30.51 


29.10 


31.06 


Posttest X 


45.13 


42.42 


42.44 


40.35 


Change 


14.71 


11.91 


13.34 


9.29 


Difference 


2.80 


4.05 



Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 






JL.37 



J 



1 — 2 ^ 1 . 62 . 





N 


156 


164 


109 


104 




Pretest X 


32.94 


31.95 


32.04 


30.78 


II 


Posttest X 


44.12 


43.46 


42.39 


40.27 


1966-67 


Change 


11.18 


11.51 


10.35 


9.49 


Difference 


0.33 


0 


.86 




Difference 1-3 


1 


0.83 


1 






Difference 2-4 




1 


2.02 


j 

















N 


1jL52 


131 


113 


103 




Pretest X 


27.76 


27.06 


30.19 


27.45 


III 


Posttest X 


46.16 


43.33 


44.59 


40.52 


1967-68 


Change 


18.40 


16.27 


14.40 


13.07 




Difference 


2. 


13 


1 


.33 




Difference 1-3 


1 


4.00 


1 






Difference 2-4 




/ 


3.20 


/ 

















N 


433 


419 


331 


312 


TOTAL 


Pretest X 


30.39 


30.00 


30.44 


29.77 


Wave I, 


Posttest X 


45.13 


43.11 


43.16 


40.38 


II, & 
III 


Change 


14.74 


13.11 


12.72 


10.61 




Difference 


1. 


63 


2 


.11 




Difference 1-3 


/ 


2.02 


1 






Difference 2-4 




L 


2.50 
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The program's relative effectiveness for white and black 
children was analyzed. As with the Stanford-Binet data, it 
is equally apparent that the white disadvantaged children are 
performing considerably above the disadvantaged black children. 

As with the IQ results, both races improved significantly over 
their controls. But, unlike the IQ results, white children did 
not gain appreciably more in this receptive language function than 
did the nonwhite children (appendix H) . 

Since this finding does not agree with the results on IQ data 
and with the results on the ITPA, an interpretation is offered on 
the basis of the PFVT measure itself. This test measures a pure 
factor— ability to associate the oral name with the pictured object 
or activity. It is a lower level of language functioning. It repre- 
sents the earliest language behavior acquired developmentally during 
infancy and early childhood and is readily teachable. Administratively, 
the test lacks ambiguity and is of short duration which 
makes it ideal for young disadvantaged subjects. It is more 
accurately described as a picture-vocabulary- association test than 
a general measure of language. 

There was no significant interaction between program, race, 
and sex with the PPVT as the criterion measure of language develop- 
ment. Appendix H contains the data for second-order interactions. 

Illinois Test of Psvcholinguistic Abilities 

The data from the ITPA testing was analyzed to provide answers 
to the three questions (pp, 15-18)* As Indicated in the previous analysis, 
both PPVT and ITPA findings verified the effectiveness of the program 
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in improving language development for the disadvantaged preschoolers 
but not for the nondisadvantaged children. Again, despite the 
improvement produced, the language gap between disadvantaged parti- 
cipants and nondisadvantaged controls was still greater than the 
gap between the former and the disadvantaged controls (table 8). 

The relative effectiveness of cognitive and nursery education 
programs on language development was determined by a study of the 
results reported in table 9. Six of the eight significant differences 
were produced by three of the four cognitively oriented programs, 
while only two significant differences were produced by the four 
nursery-education-oriented programs. Only in Cortland did the average 
performance of the experimental groups come up to the level of 
language performance reached by the nondisadvantaged control children 
in the study. This is the sole Instance where the goal of removing 
the gap between the lower and middle-class groups' performances 
through a compensatory program was achieved. 

To determine whether the program interacted with either sex 
or race in effectiveness, table 10 was studied. As in the findings 
with the Sfi and FFVT, the programs were equally effective for males 
and females and were more effective for whites than nonwhites. 

A table of second-order interactions is contained in appendix I. 

Summary 

The prekindergarten programs had as two of their objectives 
the improvement of the capacity to learn and the language develop- 
ment of their disadvantaged children. The study measured capacity 



Table 8 



Comparison of Adjusted Means on the Illinois Test of Psychollngulstic Abilities 
of Prekindergarten Children by Socioeconomic Status and Treatment 

Test administered at end of prekindergarten; covariate: S-B pretest 



Wave 


Score 


Disadvantaged 


Nondisadvantaged 


Expj 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


I 

1965-66 


N 


243 


216 


53 


51 


Mean 


57.08 


51.88 


69.18 


67.05 


Difference 


5.20* 


2.13 


II 

1966- 67 

1 


N 


317 


212 " 


80_ 


48 


Mean 


61.54 


57.53 


70.77 


70.18 


Difference! 
1 1 


! "•' 


31* 


0.59 




N 


281 


215 


44 


28 


III 

1967- 68 


Mean 


64.10 


60.96 


72.69 


72.09 


Difference 


3.14* 


0.60 


TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
111 


N 


841 


843 


177 


125 


Mean 


61.11 


56.77 


70.79 


69.30 


Difference 


4.34* 


1.49 



*Signif leant at .05 level; **Signif leant at .1 level 



to learn, or IQ, with the Stanford-Binet Test and language with the 
PPVT and ITPA. 

The success in increasing IQ scores was attributable to the 
four districts with cognitive programs and not to those with early 
childhood oriented programs. The programs were equally effective 
for boys and girls. Kewever, although the programs were successful 
for the black children, they were significantly more so for the 
white children. 

The inclusion of a sample of nondisadvantaged children enabled 
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Table 10 



Comparison of Adjusted Means on the Illinois Test of Psychol inguis tic Abilities 

of Disadvantaged Prekindergarten Children 



Wave 


Score 


Treatment and Sex 


Treatment and Race 


Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Noiiwh. 


White 


Nonwh. 


White 


I 

1965-66 


N 


123 


120 


109 


107 


159 


84^ 


J.2I 


95 


Adjusted Mean 


57.38 


56.77 


51.04 

1 


52.72 

' 


54.34 


62.28 


51.28 


52.62 


Difference 


0.61 


1.68 


7.94* 


1.34 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 6.34* 1 




1 3.06* 1 


1 




1 4.05* 




1 9.66* 






II 

1966-67 


N 


156 


161 


108 


104 


162 


155 


104 


108 


Adjusted Mean 


61.66 


61.43 


56.59 


58.50 


59.51 


63.73 


53.26 


61.54 


Differeni^e 


0.23 


1.91 


4.22* 


8.28* 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 5^07 1 




1 6.25* 1 


1 




1 2.93* 




1 2.19 






III 

1967-68 


N 


15L 


130 


113 


102 


131 


150 


94 


121 


Adjusted Mean 


63.96 


64.26 


61.74 


60.09 


60.42 


67.29 


59.69 


61.9? 


Difference 


0.30 


1.65 


6.87* 


2.28 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


! 2.22 1 


1 


1 0.73 1 


1 




1 4.17* 




1 5.32* 






TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 


N 


430 


411 


330 


313 


452 


389 


319 


324 


Adjusted Mean 


61.30 


60.92 


56.51 


57.05 


58.02 


64.73 


54.41 


59.07 


Difference 


0.38 


0.54 


6.71* 


4.66* 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 4.79* 1 


1 


1 3.61* 1 


1 




1 3.87* 




1 5.66* 







^Significant at .05 level; **Signif leant at .1 level 



the study to report that the program was successful in elevating the 
IQ's of these children as well. This finding raises the issue of the 
desirability and logic of universal prekindergarten at a time when 
special efforts are being made to provide a "Head Start" to close the 
gap between disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged children. 

The success of the programs in achieving language improvement 
was assessed at two levels. At the lower level, the PPVT was the 
criterion measure; a higher level of language functioning was 
measured by the ITPA. 

Both cognitive and nursery programs were effective with the 
disadvantaged at the lower language level (PPVT). However, only 
the cognitive programs were successful at the higher level of 
language functioning. 

At both levels, the programs, where effective, were equally 
beneficial to boys and girls. With respect to race, the programs 
were equally effective only at the lower level (PPVT). At the higher 
level of language (ITPA) , they were more effective for whites than 
for blacks. 

For the nondisadvantaged populations, the programs were not 
effective at either level of language development. This finding 
seems to confirm the assertion that home environment of the disad- 
vantaged preschool child is lacking in the opportunity for language 
development. The language programs offered added nothing at these 
levels (PPVT, ITPA) to the nondisadvantaged child's environment that 
was not present in his home. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE EFFECTS ON SELF-CONCEPT 

The goals of the prekindergarten programs were not limited to cogni- 
tive growth exclusively but included better self-concept in the affective 
area. While the results of these efforts with the self-concept objective 
are the main concern here, a preliminary discussion will be made of self- 
concept as a variable and of the psychometric design used in its 
measurement. 



Self-Concept Theory 

Self-concept is one of those terms which educators enjoy using with 
little restraint. Its hierarchical position on lists of educational 
goals goes unchallenged. Its significance and relatedness to the total 
educational endeavor are universally espoused. The "^perienced eye" 
of the pedagogue is most frequently used to detect the gradations of 
change in the behavioral manifestation of self-concept. The super- 
ficiality with which it is treated enables one to "read into" every 
education act its presence. 

The complexity of the notion of self-concept can begin to be under- 
stood if an attempt is made at either a behavioral definition of the 
term or providing specific experiences to bring about specified changes 
in self-concept. The latter effort was necessary in the conduct of the 
programs and prompted a review of the writings in this area. 

Early literature on the topic of self-concept was mainly devoted 
to theoretical views of the construct. The literature dates back to the 
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late 18O0-S with one of the first lengthy treatments by william James 
in his two volume, Principles of Psvrhnlo,>i, * concern with the self 
was Implicit in the introspectlonist and Freudian traditions, which 
through their contributions have established "self" within the dominion 



Of psychological concern. Interest in the self-concept waned during the 
heyday of the behaviorists and other empirically oriented psychologists. 
Since the "self" did not lend itself to the experimental rigor demanded 
by these researchers, it was dismissed by most of them. It was considered 
a "mentallstic" concept, the investigation of which could lend little 
to the progress of psychology as a "true science." 

The professional literature of the 1940's reflects a reawakening 
of interest in the topic of self, largely through the writings of 



clinically-oriented psychologists who, while generally unable to develop 
the technique required in the empirical research of the topic, were none- 
theless conmitted to the construct as a useful instrument in the explana- 
tion of human behavior. (Wylie) 



A current review of literature by Wiley reveals a voluminous amount 

of both theoretical and research material on the self-concept. It would 

seem that during the past two decades the construct of self or self-concept 

has attained a major position within the domain of professional psychological 
interest. (Wylie) 

The variety of theoretical positions on self-concept can be viewed 
as a primary cause for the present diversification found in the large 



*Wil liam, James . Principles of 
and Winston) , 1890^ 



Psychology (New York: 



Holt, Rinehart 
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body of research literature on the topic. The lack of agreement on the 
nature of the construct has led to validation studies which in turn have 
led to an almost limitless collection of behaviors descriptive of modes 
and degrees of self-concept which have served to compound the problem 
of measurement. 

A basic dichotomy among self-concept theories concerns the role of 
the unconscious in affecting the self-concept. Springing largely from 
a Freudian or Neo-Freudian frame of reference is the notion that the self 
is a function of a person's unconscious and therefore not completely 
known to the individual. On the other hand^ some take a phenomenological 
view that the self-concept is the sum total of an individual’s perceptions 
and consequently totally a part of his consciousnesis. 

A particular group of psychologists who have come to be known as 
"self" or "third force" psychologists have been responsible for much of 
the theoretical formulation of the phenomenological construct of self- 
concept and afford it a prime position in the development of personality 
and theory of behavior. While each of these works contributes uniquely 
to a construct of self, the phenomenological school which they represent 
does provide the most consistent and unified theoretical approach to 
-self-concept. 

Reviews of literature tend to support the fact that in this area 
where there is a variety of theoretical positions, there seems to^be the 
highest degree of consistency within the phenomenological approach. The 
largest amount of research reported in the literature deals with self- 
concept at this level. Another factor which has probably influenced 



researchers to follow this approach is inherent in "phenomenology." 

That is, investigation deals only with conscious perception and rules 
cut, at least theoretically, the influence of the unconscious. (Dubin 
and Dubin, Strong and Feder, Wylie) 

Relating the individual's self-concept to his behavior, the 
phenomenological theorists postulate that the self-concept is a prime 
determiner of how the individual not only reacts to, but also perceives, 
his environment. Consequently (and important to those who elect to 
measure self-concept), the individual's behavior in particular situations 
reflects his self-concept. Since self-concept is, in a sense, private to 
the individual and with private access, the manner in which self-concept 
might be studied is through the observation of certain behaviors, physical 
or verbal, which theoretically reflect modes and/or degrees of self-concept. 

As a matter of practical application, the person who has a negative 
evaluation of himself as a gregarious and social being probably would 
not make application for a position as a salesman. This same aspect of 
self-concept could be expected to affect the type of recreation he seeks 
and perhaps the kind c£ interpersonal relationships he forms. 

In effect, the theory postulates that self-concept, while indeed 
a product of an individual's past relationships with his environment, 
influences greatly his behavior towards future situations. Implicit 
in this postulate is also the notion that if an individual's self-concept 
can be altered, the overt behavior of the individual can be influenced. 

This point has special significance for the educator and is indeed 
a focal point for this investigation. Research (Borislow, Brouhoves, 

Fink) has seemed to Indicate that children with low general self-concepts 
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generally achieve less well in school. If this holds true, then there 
is the possibility of structuring the school envirornment so that the 
low, school- re la ted self-concept can be raised, thereby increasing 
chances for success in school. 

Since the prekindergarten project was primarily Interested in the 

youngsters' school behavior, interest was focused on only one aspect 

of the self-concept, that is how the youngster perceives himself in the 

role of a learner. For this reason it isolated that part of the total 

self-concept for study and identified it as learner--self-concept (L-Sc). 

To clarify the meaning of learner— self-concept at this level and provide 

a foundation for its measurement, a series of descriptions of behavior 

of what might be expected of a prekindergarten youngster with a positive 

learner— self-concept (L-Sc) were outlined. These are; 

* 

a. This child sees self as able to perform large motor 

activities well, (jumping, climbing, sliding, etc.) 

b. This child welcomes the Introduction of new situations and 

varied materials. He is confident and creative in finding 
unconventional uses for materials and equipment, and sees 
self as quite capable of mastering new items and new 
situations. 

c. This child responds to the use of artistic and musical 

materials. He is confident about his ability to use such 
items and to produce what he considers art or music. 

d. This child regularly makes use of picture books and con- 

siders himself readily able to comprehend these materials. 
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e. This child masters his personal clothing— is able to dress 

himself well— and sees himself as being quite capable in 
this respect. 

f. This child is free from self consciousness, appears self 

composed, and is not easily embarrassed when relating to 
peers . 

g. This child invites others to play, sees himself as a mediator 

of situations, devises ways to share equipment, and is a 
provider for others. 

h. This child is helpful in dealing with peers and sees himself 

as able to assist classmates experiencing some kind of diffi- 
culty. He shows affection for classmates, is good natured, 

and considers himself well liked in return. 

♦ 

i. This child responds to the activity of other children by 

exerting his own effort to excel. He is competitive, and 
sees himself as possessing a keen spirit of rivalry. 

j. This child sees himself as able to find satisfying relation- 

ships with many different children. 

k. This child sees himself as genuinely helpful to the teacher, 

voluntarily as well as upon her request. He reacts posi- 
tively to teacher’s directions, 

1- This child feels free to make moderate tactile contact with 
the teacher. He sees himself as secure, well"liked, and 
does not feel that he must seek unusual attention from her. 
m. This child feels that the teacher thinks highly of his 
accomplishments . 



n. This child is curious about things said and done by the 

teacher, and Is confident enough to pursue related questions 
he may have. He seas himself as unrestricted in this sense. 

0. This child relates to the teacher by often smiling or kidding 
and in a generally light vein. He appears to be free from 
anxiety in relating to her. 

The behaviors described above and their respective negative correlates 
provide the '’measurable" variables which link general behavior with the 
construct of iearner“*se If "concept. Through methods of measurement or 
observation of a sample of school behavior, the teacher then can become 
sensitive to the perceptions the child has of himself in relation to 
school. 



The Self "Concept Instrument 

Reviews of literature (Horowitz and Murphy, Strong and Feder, Wylie) 
show that measures of self-concept have been obtained on a large number 
and wide variety of instruments. Validity and reliability criteria are 
scarce for the existing instruments. Consequently, no one method or 
instrument stands out as having been accepted as a major measuring device 
of this construct, leaving the researcher the unhappy task of choosing 
among relatively unproven techniques or developing a rationale and 
instrument of his own. 

Basically, the measuring devices can be separated into two broad 
categories: those which might be called "projective- type" methods and 

those labeled direct report methods. With direct report methods, the 
subject is presented with specific situations, through Q-sort, rating 
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scales, check lists, etc. techniques, and is asked to respond directly. 
These responses are taken as directly proportional to SC or aspects of 
SC. The projective type procedure, on the other hand, presents the 
subject with more ambiguous material to which he responds in a "free- 
association" manner. Subject's degree of SC is then inferred from 
patterns or styles within these responses. 

As is to be expected, both methods have advantages and disadvantages. 
The direct-repcxt method, while relatively easy to administer and 
objectively scored has been critized on the following grounds: (Combs 

and Soper, Updegraff). 

a. There may be resistance on the part of the subject to a 
direct inquiry into his feelings, resulting in biased 
responses . 

b. There may be difficulty in distinguishing between fact and 
fancy; or in other words, actual estimates of SC. Similarly, 
social expectancy might influence respons' 2 is. 

c. There are individual differences among subjects which affect 
the degree to which the subject has the verbal facility to 
report accurately, thereby influencing scores, 

. d. There may be an effect of "set" on the organization of what 
the subject perceives to be the situation to which he is 
responding, which is unpredictable in the measurement process. 

Basically, projective techniques do not lend themselves to easy 
administration pi>cedures and objective scoring methods. They are also 
criticized on their ability to provide protocol material which can be 
interpreted without reflecting the examiner's bias. The users of such 
testing materials seem to feel, however, that these shortcomings are 
outweighed by the broad range of responses elected by the subjects trou 
which im:ortant clinical diagnoses might be drawn, and which might be 




overlooked in narrow specific responses to specific situations. Also, 
the verbal skills are not as crucial in projective testing situations, 
because there is no fixed limit of time in which a concise, highly 
specific response must be given. Similarly, most projective devices 
do not require that the subjects be able to read and write (Horowitz 
and Murphy)* 

The relative freedom allowed by projective techniques in their less 
demanding use of verbal and handwritirg skills seens to be of great advan- 
tage when working with young, preschool, or early primary age children. 
Other advantages for use with this particular age group are seen as: 

a. The relative lack of self-consciousness in responding 
to ambiguous material would lead to a more accurate 
’’picture" of the child 's, feelings. 

b. At the younger ages, there is less of a chance that 
fixed habit patterns of perceiving would be reflected 
in the responses. 

c. Fantasy, as stated by Amen, the source of scientific data in 
projection studies, is one of the most characteristic 

and universal activities of children 3 and 4 years of 
age. 

The literature reveals that a variety of materials have been used 
to elicit responses concerning self-concept in projective- type measurement 
situations. Photographs, drawings, dolls, and puppets, as well as the 
more standardized Rorschach and TAT instruments, are among the nmterials 
used. A significant portion of research using projective- type in- 
struments with younger children indicates that the use of pictorial 
representation of child-like characters in familiar, everyday situations 
yields consistent information concerning a child’s SC (l^men; Clerk and 
Clark; Combs and Soper; Gates; Harris; Horowitz, E. L.; Horowitz, R. E., 
1939; Temple and Amen) . 



There has been a sufficient amount of work done v?ith the pictorial 
representation- type materials to prompt Symonds to list certain criteria 
for the pictures: 

a. The pictures should present a minimum amount of 
detail. 

b. The pictures should be vague in theme and incomplete 
in content. 

c. The pictures should present characters with which 
subjects can readily identify. 

As indicated in the preceding section on the measurement of SC, the 
type of measuring device which seemed best suited for use with the pre- 
kindergarten youngsters was a series of projective- type pictorial 
representations of young children in familar surroundings. In this 
particular instance, since interest is focused on the aspect of SC 
called L-Sc, the familiar surroundings were school situations. 

Through observation of prekindergarten youngsters in their class- 
rooms and study of the objectives and techniques of the programs them- 
selves, the kinds of situations in which children might participate and 
which might reflect behaviors indicative of level of L-Sc grouped them- 
selves into three categories. These categories reflected situations in 
which the child is interacting with or reacting to: 

a. The teacher 

b. Classmates 

c. Classroom materials 

The next step was to collect a broad range of examples of children 
in each of these three types of situations. This was accomplished by 
members of the staff who visited project schools and photographed 
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"real school life" situations. Over 200 photographs were collected 
and studied. After categorizing the photos according to the type of 
situation depicted, the best were chosen on the basis of two criteria: 

a. The clarity wit with the pictures depicted 

the situation in which the photographed children 
were involved. 

b. The degree to which the photographed children 
expressed behavior indicative of high and low L-Sc. 

The selection was made by a panel of judges. 



The selected photographs were then tried out with prekindergarten 
youngsters. The questions which we hoped would be answered were; 

a. Are the children able to distinguish the behaviors 
depicted by the photographs? 

b. Are the children able to identify with the children 
in the photographs? 

Recognizing that method of administration might have an effect on the 
responses and/or responsiveness of the children, several approaches were 
tried. These procedures ranged from a completely open situation where 
the subject was free to respond in any manner, to any stimulus in the 
photographs, with any length of response, and to a structured questioning 
procedure. The result of the trial sessions can be summarized as follows 

a. The children were generally able to distinguish the 
behaviors represented in the photographs; however, 
they also became concerned with "background" materials 
such as books on shelves, blocks, trucks, etc., which 
did not pertain to the situation. 

b. Identifications were made, but too often on the basis 
of similarity of clothing, hair sytle, or other 
irrelevancies. 

c. The conclusion was drawn that the final testing pictures 
should eliminate all materials extraneous to the depicted 
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situation, and that all children represented should be 
alil^^ in general dress and appearance. 

d. The administration procedure which seemed to elicit the 

most consistent and meaningful responses was a "structured" 
approach in which the behaviors of each of the children 
represented was mentioned and then, the subject was asked, 
"Which is most like you?" The child's understanding of 
the behavior represented could then be validated to a 
degree by several short questions involving his under- 
standing of the situation. 

The trial testing of the photographs gave every Indication that 
these young children could correctly identify their sex and race. 

However, earlier studies presented conflicting findings in this regard 
(Clark and Clark; Horowita, R.E.). It was decided not to assume that all 
subjects would be able to correctly identify themselves by sex and race. 
The instrument was to control for these variables so that identification 
might be made on the basis of L-Sc alone. This was seen as being 
accomplished by developing four forms of the testing instrument; one 
for each of the four groups: white boys, Negro boys, white girls, and 

Negro girls. Care was taken to make each form equivalent in that the 
situations depicted would be the same with only the main characters 
differing according to sex and race. 

The problem of developing four identical sets of testing plates, 
with only the sex and race of the children represented varying, was 
solved by having four professional illustrators work from the photographs 
which seemed to elicit the most discriminating responses. Not only were 
problems of extraneous, distracting details present In the photographs 
and of heterogenity of appearance of the children eliminated, but it was 
possible to dramatize the stimuli most associated with the behavior 



reflective of the L-Sc. 
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The facial expression and the overt physical activity were the 
two main elements thought to be indicative of L-Sc, The illustrators 
were instructed as to the use to be made of the drawings, and they 
suggested making stylized characters whose heads were proportion- 
ately larger than the bodies to draw attention to facial expressions* 
Several class situations which were described earlier did not occur 
naturally (while photographers were present) and could not be staged, 
i.e. fighting, crying. However, the illustrators were easily able 
to create these situations. 

Sample drawings were obtained from several illustrators. The 
illustrator whose style seemed to convey the situation with the 
most clarity through the greatest economy of detail was chosen to 
draw the plates. A total of 12 situations were Illustrated 
(appendix L). Each of the three types of situations were depicted 
by four different illustrations. Four sets of the 12 situations 
were produced, each set varying only in the sex and race of the 
characters represented. The testing instrument was thus composed 
of a total of 48 plates. 

In administering the L-Sc the procedure was to present each 
of a set of 12 test plates to the child and to structure the 
situation verbally, carefully indicating the negative and positive 
behaviors depicted. The question was then asked, "which boy (girl) 
is most like you?" Each of the 12 situations wta structured 
twice, making a total of 24 items on the Test. (For the 
first year, there were three structures for each plate, or 



36 items.) Each item response was scored plus or minus and the total 
score was the algebraic sum of the scored items (appendix L). 

In an effort to determine the level of validity of the Learner 
Self-concept Test (L-Sc) the prekindergarten teachers were asked in 
2 separate years to rate the self-concepts of the children in 
their prekindergarten classes (appendix M). The 14 teachers 
in each year were asked to apply the paired-comparisons technique for 
a list of behaviors reflecting self-concept which resulted in a rank 
ordering of the children. The scores on the L-Sc and the teachers' 
rankings were correlated and the average correlation was significant 
(although low) in both years at .01 level (figure 7). 

A second effort to determine the level of validity was based on 
the purported relationship of self-concept to Intelligence, language 
achievement, race, and socipeconomic level. Low but statistically 
significant correlation coefficients were found between the L-Sc scores 
and S-B, PPVT, ITPA, race, and socioeconomic measures. These 
results were achieved in each of the 3 years with the coefficients 
Increasing after the first-year revision of the L-Sc. In each of 
the 3 years, nonsignificant coefficients were produced between 
L-Sc scores and sex. This verified the assumption that neither boys 
nor girls would have higher learner self-concepts. 

Self-Concept Findings 

The data from the Learner-Self Concept testing were analyzed to 
answer the three cuestions asked previously about the programs' success 



with the intelligence and language objectives. The statistical result 
are summarized in tables 11, 12, 13, and 14. The conclusions reached 
from these findings are as follows; 

1. The prekindergarten experiences were not effective in 
improving the learner self-concept of children as 
indicated by the findings of no significant differences 
between experimentals and controls for either 
disadvantaged or nondisadvantaged children for any of 
the 3 years of the study. 

2. There were no differential results in learner self- 
concept improvement among the eig t district programs 
over the 3 years. Only three of the 25 comparisons 
of experimental and control groups were significant. 

Two of these three favored the control groups. 

3. Nursery education oriented programs were as ineffective 
in achieving the self-concept objective as were the 
cognitive programs, despite the high value claimed by 
the former for the affective development of the child's 
behavior . 

4. The prekindergarten experience was of no benefit to the 
self-concept of children of either sex or race as 
indicated by lack of consistent significant differences 
between the experimental and corresponding control 
groups. 

5. Nondisadvantaged children, as a whole, had a more 
positive self-concept than disadvantaged children, as 
shown by significant differences between the two groups 
for all 3 years of the study. This finding is 
unrelated to program effectiveness since experimental 
and control children were combined for this coo^arison. 

6. Nhite childtven, as a group, have a higher self-concept 
than nonwhite children. In 18 direct comparisons of 
white and nonwhite groups, whites scored higher 17 
times with eight of the differences being significant 
at the .05 level (tables 13 and 14). The single 
difference in favor of the nonwhite group was not 
significant . 
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Figure 7 



Correlation Coefficients* for Learner Self-Concept Test 
Presented for Each of Three Waves of Prekindergaiten Children 



LEARNER SELF-CONCEPT TEST 



VARIABLE 




Wave I - 1965-66 


wave II - 1966-67 


Wave 


III - 1967-68 


CORRELATED 




N 


Correlation 

Coefficient 




N 


Correlation 

Coefficient 




N 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


Teachers 's Rating 
of Pupil S-C 




294 


.20 




- 


Not Available 




297 


.19 


Stanford-Binet IQ 




560 


.15 




564 


,28 




562 


.26 


PPVT Score 




563 


.17 




564 


.32 




562 


.25 


ITPA Score 




554 


.13 




555 


.31 




559 


.24 


Race 




572 


.12 




564 


.24 




562 


.10 


Socioeconomic Level 




572 


.13 




564 


.23 




556 


.19 


Sex 




572 


.05 N.S. 




564 


.07 N.S. 




562 


.08 N.S. 


Treatment 




572 


.07 N.S. 




564 


.05 N.S. 




562 


.02 N.S. 



*A11 coefficient are significant at .01 level except where "N.S." Indicates 
nonsignificance . 



Table 11 
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Comparison of Means on the Learner Self-Concept Test^ 
of Prekindergarten Children by Socioeconomic 
Status and Treatment 




*Significant at .05 level; **Significant .1 level 



Coioparison Within Districts of Group Means on the Learner Self-Concept Test 
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Table 13 

Con^arlson of Means on the Learner Self-Concept Test 
of Disadvantaged Prekindergarten Children 



Wave 


Score 


Treatment and Sex 


Treatment and Race 


Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Noif^h. 


White 


NoiV'h. 


White 


I 

1965-66 


N 


126 


“T53 


109 


“loT 




87 


119 


97 


Mean 


24,43 


24,10 


24.44 


26,34 


23.46 


25.89 


25.23 


25,57 


Difference 


0,33 


1.90 


2.43* 


0 


.34 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


L 0-m 


1 




1 1.77 1 


J 


1 2.24** 


1 .Q.t32 


11 

1966-67 


N 


147 


150 


80 


70 


152 


145 


72 


78 


Mean 


13.35 


12.33 


15.70 


12.34 


10..72 


15,06 


12.24 


15.88 


Difference 


1.02 


3.36* 


4.34* 

. 


3,64* 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


1 2,35^ 


t 1 


1 


1 1.52 1 


4 


1 0,01 


1 0.82 


III 

1967-68 


N 


isn 


[j30 


110 


100 


129 


151 


91 


119 


Mean 


13,18 


13,58 


14,85 


11.13 


12.66 


13.97 


11.55 


14.25 


Difference 


0,40 


3,72* 


1. 


.31 


2. 


70** 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


L 1.67 1 


_J 


1 1.11 


1 


J 


L 2,45 


i 0.28 


TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 


N 


423 


403 


299 


277 


443 


383 


282 


294 


Mean 


i6,61j 


16,33 


18,58 


17,31 


15.94 


17.09 


17.44 


18,47 


Difference 


0.28 


1.27 


1.15 


l.( 


33 


Difference 1-3 
Difference 2-4 


L 1.97* 1 

L- Q,.5|8„_j 


1 1.5 

1 1 


1** j 

.38** 1 



*Slgnif leant at .05 level; **Sij5nlf leant at .1 level 
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Table 14 ' 

Comparison of Heans on the Learner Self-Concept Test 
of Disadvantaged Frekindergarten Children by Treatment, Race, and Sex 



Wave 


Score 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Nonwh. 


White 


Nonwh. 


White 


Nonwh. 


White 


Nonwh. 


White 


Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 


Male 


Male 


Female 


Female 


I 

1965-66 


N 


77 


49 


85^ 


38 


J9 


50 


60 


47 


Mean 


22.88 


27.06 


23.98 


24.37 


23.83 


25.16 


26.60 


26.00 


Difference 


4.18* 


0.39 


1.33 


0.60 


Difference 1-5 
Difference 2-6 
Difference 3-7 
Difference 4-8 


1 0*35 1 






L 1^50 


1 






1 2.62 


_j 


I 






1 - 1.63 






II 

1966-67 


N 


71 


76 


81 


69 


36 


44 


36 


34 


Mean 


11,79 


14.82 


9.78 


15.32 


14.64 


16.57 


9.63 


15.00 


Difference 


3.03* 


5.54* 


1,93 


5.17* 


Difference 1-5 
Difference 2-6 
Difference 3-7 
Difference 4-8 


1 Z7B5 i 






1 1^75 ^ 


_1 






J 0.05 


1 


1 




1 0.32 


III 

1967-68 


N 


69 


81 


60 


70 


44 


66 


47 


53 


Mean 


13.10 


13.25 


12.15 


14.81 


14.09 


15.36 


9.17 


12.87 


Difference 


0. 


15 


2.66 


1.27 


3.70 


Difference 1-5 
Difference 2-6 
Difference 3-7 
Difference 4-8 


1 £L^9 1 






1 2.11 


_J 






1 2.98 


1 


1 




1 1.94 


TOTAL 

Wave I, 
II, & 
III 


N 


217 


206 


226 


177 


139 


160 


143 


134 


Mean 


16.14 


17.11 


15.75 


17.06 


18.37 


18.76 


16.54 


18.13 


Difference 


0.97 


1.31 


0.39 


1.59 


Difference 1-5 
Difference 2-6 
Difference 3-7 
Difference 4-8 


1 2-23** 1 

i 1*65 1 

1 0*22 1 

1 1*02 1 



*Signif leant at «05 level; **Slgnif leant at •! level 



Summary 



The prekindergarten programs had as one of their objectives the 
enhancement of the self-concept of the children. This goal was recog- 
nized as particularly important because of its relationship to cognitive 
achievement. Disadvantaged children were described as deficient in 
both cognitive development and positive self-concepts. 

An Instrument was developed for the study which focused on that 
portion of self-concept relating to school. The instrument. Learner 
Self-Concept , was designed around the child’s self-perception with 
respect to the teacher, the other children, and the materials in the 
prekindergarten setting. 

Neither nursery nor cognitive-oriented programs were effective 
in altering self-concept for the total experimental population. Nor 
were the programs successful with any subgroup by race or sex. 

Nondisadvantaged children had higher self-concept scores than 
disadvantaged children. White disadvantaged children also had more 
positive self-conccpts than black disadvantaged children. 



CHAPTER VII 



PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Another of the common objectives of the prekindergarten programs 
was that of "increased motor development." The original design of the 
study called for testing the hypothesis that "Prekindergarten programs 
will hasten motor development significantly beyond the maturational 
development of the control children." The tentative plan called for 
the kindergarten teachers to judge the motor development of their 
children. Comparisons were then to be made between prekindergarten 
experimental and control groups. An alternate plan called for the 
use of the Oseretskv Test of Motor Proficiency . 

Experience during the first year indicated that neither of these 
plans was suitable. The Oseretsky Test, based on Russian norms, 
reported no reliability data. It required tasks that were potentially 
dangerous, and several of its subtests relied heavily on subjective 
judgment. The test has since been revised and is no longer designed 
for 4- and 5-year-olds. 

In view of the major emphasis on physical health and nutritional 
factors in traditional nursery education, it seemed appropriate for the 
study to include some other aspects of the phys ical development of the 
subjects. 

There is a prevalent, well-established foundation of maturational 
theory in traditional nursery education which stresses the interrela- 
tionship of social, emotional, intellectual, and physical factors and 
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the intercorrelations of their development. Nursery school programs 
have attached equal weight of importance to each of the four areas of 
development; thus, much of the preschool day is devoted to activities 
designed to promote hygiene, physical fitness, nutrition, and satis- 
factory physical growth. This concern for the health and physical 
development of children is typically expressed in most guidelines for 
nursery school programs. 

Nursery schools should be developed to meet the growth 
needs of young children. Since young children are growing 
so rapidly and learn so much of value through muscular 
activity, they need freedom to have such experience in 
school. They need an active program, instead of an in- 
active one. Young children are handicapped, both physi- 
cally and intellectually, by being made to sit still and 
work at tables and desks. . . .Therefore, a program that 
permits movement, variety of physical activity, ample 
time outdoors, and equipment encouraging the use of large 
muscles is the first challenge of nursery schools. ^ 

Attention has also bev. ' cused on nutritional and fatigue 
considerations : 

Young people cannot be expected to go for long periods 
without food. The mid-morning or mid-afternoon snacks 
reduce fatigue. . . .Many children need an opportunity 
to rest in a prone position sometime during the morning 
or afternoon. 2 

Rounding out the health program of most nurseries is provision for 
dental care and immunization. Usually there is a complete physical 
examination for each child. 

When "sp^.cial” preschool programs for the disadvantaged came on the 
American scene, this health program paclcage of traditional nursery 
schools was adopted Intact, along with other program content. If 
health and physical development were deemed important for average 
nursery children, they were considered doubly important for disadvantaged 

^New York State Education Department. "Child Development Guides." 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, 1957, p. 71. 

2Q£. cit . , pp. 76-77. 



youngsters. The overall deprivation of these children include much 
neglect in the area of health, fitness, and hygiene. In many programs 
for deprived youngsters, health care was the first order of business. 

Program developers were very much concerned with the apparent 
differences between disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged children in 
general health and physical development. Thus, an additional ques- 
tion raised in the present study was how different were the two groups 
in physical growth? Even more important was the question of what 
relation could be found between prekindergarten participation and 
physical growth. Physical growth, for the purpose of measurement, 
was limited to height, weight, and visual acuity. 

Treatment 

The health and fitness programs were similar for seven of the 
eight district prekindergartens. Each program provided for physical 
and dental examinations with referrals for treatment where needed. 

The daily routine called for snacks and milk or juice at a specified 
time. A 10- or 15-minute rest period invariably followed snacktime. 
Additionally, all programs provided for vigorous daily activity 
ranging from formal calisthenics to incidental exercise through dance, 
circle games, and free play. A fresh-air play period was also 
provided in most programs. Additional time was used to train 
children in personal hygiene, with lessons in bathing, teeth- 
brushing, disease prevention, and the like. Finally, in two of the 
participating districts (Hempstead and Spring Valley), the children 
received a complete hot lunch every day as part of their health program. 
While all districts gave some attention to these activities, the 



nursery education oriented programs devo':ed more time and emphasis 
to this area of development; Mount Vernon provided very few of the 
activities described above. 

Procedure 

With so much time and effort of the daily program tied to health 
and physical development considerations, the natural question was, 
"What effect did this portion of the program have on children over 
a year's time?" 

Since the study involved a great number of subjects, and with 
data collection already a significant economic factor during the first 
year, it was decided that the physical data to be collected should be 
simple, meaningful, and reasonably inexpensive. Starting with the 
second year of the study, the height, weight, and visual acuity data 
were obtained for each subject by a school nurse- teacher. The Snellen 
"Illiterate E" Chart was employed to measure visual acuity. At the 
conclusion of prekindergarten, 11 months later, the height, weight, 
and visual acuity were again measured. Mean changes were computed 
and comparisons made for groups set up by treatment, sex, race, 
socioeconomic status, and school district program. 

The task of collecting visual acuity data for the prekindergarten 
children was more difficult and presented more problems than data 
collection for their height and weight. First, there are obvious 
differences in measurement error between the two types of data. The 
visual acuity test is difficult to administer to preschool- aged 
children. Many youngsters were untestable and the group sizes in 
the physical data tables are smaller than in previous tables. Errors 



of this type are minimal in measuring height and weight. A second 
problem arose in attempting to quantify and scale the visual acuity 
of children for purposes of data analysis. It was resolved by trans- 
forming visual acuity scores to a 5-point scale ranging from satis- 
factory (1) to unsatisfactory (5) with 3 points between (figure 8). 

Figure 8 

Rating Scale for Quantifying Visual Acuity Data 





VISUAL ACUITY 


Rating 


Left Eye 


Right Eye 


1 


20/20 


20/20 




20/20 


20/30 




20/30 


20/20 




20/30 


20/30 


2 


20/30 


20/40 




20/40 


20/30 


3 


20/20 


20/40 




20/40 


20/20 




20/40 


20/40 


4 


20/20 


20/50 or above 




20/30 


20/50 or above 




20/50 or above 


20/20 




20/50 or above 


20/30 


5 


20/40 


20/50 or above 




20/50 or above 


20/40 




20/50 or above 


20/50 or above 
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Results 

Prior studies (Cravioto, 1966; Stoch, 1963) have reported under- 
nourished children have smaller stature. The objectives and provisions 
of the program assumed that disadvantaged children were also physically 
handicapped. This assumption was tested by examining the physical 
data collected during pretesting. Comparisons were then made of the 
height, weight, and visual acuity data for the second and third waves 
of children. The findings showed the nondisadvantaged children to 
be taller and heavier, and to have better visual acuity. However, 
the degree of difference between the groups would have to be greater 
than demonstrated to put complete confidence in this finding 
(table 15). 

The same data were compared by race and sex. The findings in 
table 15 show that only visual acuity favors the white group, while 
height and weight are not differentiated by race. Analysis by sex 
showed boys tending to be taller and significantly heavier, 
with no difference in visual acuity. 

After collecting the posttest data, it was possible to ask what 
effect the prekindergarten programs had on these criteria of physical 
development. The differences in the changes of the mean scores were 
the basis for the answers (table 16). 

The data show that the disadvantaged controls gained more weight 
and significantly more height than the experimental children in both 
years. The investigation offers no interpretation for these surprising 
results. No pattern emerged for the nondisadvantaged groups. The 
findings, based on the gross comparisons of changes in visual acuity, 
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Table 16 



Height, Weight, and Visual Acuity Changes of Prekindergarten 
Experimental and Control Children by Socioeconomic Status 

HEIGHT 





Wave II 


Wave III 


Total Waves 


i II and III 


Score 


Dis 


• 


Nondis. 


Dis. 


Nondis. 


Dis. 


Nondis. 




Exp^ 


Con. 


Exo, 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


i Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp . 


Con. 


N 


246 


133 


77 


38 


235 


161 


39 


18 


481 


294 


116 


56 


Pretest Height 


41.50 


41.12 


41.74 


41.87 


41.21 


41.34 


41.21 


41.56 


41.36 


41.24 


41.56 


41.77 


Posttest Heieht 


43.60 


43.58 


43.81 


44.05 


43.37 


43.79 


43.31 


43.72 


^3.49 


43.69 


43.64 


43.95 


Change 


2.10 


2.46 


2.07 


2.18 


2.16 


2.45 


2.10 


2.16 


2.13 


2.45 


2.08 


2.18 


Difference 


0. 


36* 


0, 


.11 


0.29* 


0.06 


0.32* 


0. 


10 



WEIGHT 





Wave II 


Wave III 


Total 


Waves 


II & III 


Score 


Dis. 


Nondis . 


Dis 


• 


Nondis. 


Dis, 


• 


Nondis. 




Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


N 


L-2A.7-J 


134 


77 


38 


235 


162 


39 


18 


482 






56 


Pretest Weight 


38.23 


38.28 


38.68 


38.13 


38.42 


38.70 


38.82 


38.39 


38.32 


38.51 


38.72 


38.21 


Posttest Weight 


42.74 


43.10 


43.00 


42.37 


42.64 


43.29 


42.77 


43.33 


42.69 


43.21 


42.92 


42.68 


Change 


4.51 


4.82 


4.32 


4.24 


4.22 


4.59 


3.95 


4.94 


4.37 


4.70 


4.20 


4.47 


Difference 


0. 


31 


0. 


,08 


0. 


.37 


0, 


.99 


0. 


33 


0. 


27 



Score 


Wav 


eil 


Wave III 


Total Wave II & m 


Dis 


• 


Nond is . 


Dis. 


Nondis. 


Dis. 


Nondis. 


Exp • 


Con. 


JXP- 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


Exp. 


Con. 


N 


150 


62 


58 


32 


171 


114 


28 


15 


321 


176 


86 


47 


Pretest V • A. 


1.88 


1.53 


1.47 


1.38 


1.75 


2.18 


1.61 


1;73 


1.81 


1.95 


1.51 


1.49 


Posttest V* A. 


1.53 


1.32 


1.10 


1.13 


2.06 


1.62 


2.14 


1.20 


1.81 


1.52 


1.44 


1.15 


Change 


0.35 


0.21 


0.37 


0.25 


-0.31 


0.56 


-0.53 


0.53 


0.00 


0.43 


0.07 


0.34 


Difference 


0.14 


0.12 


0.87* 


1.06 


0.- 


43* 


0.: 


27 



^Significant at .05 level 
**^lgnificant at .1 level 
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lacked consistency. Wave II showed no significant difference, while 
Wave III showed significant changes in favor of the controls. The 
Wave III experimental children had poorer visual acuity at the end 
of prekindergarten than they did at pretesting. This finding raises 
the question of whether the cognitive programs requiring use of more 
fine eye focusing could have produced the visual loss. 

Table 17, however, shows that the overall experimental loss on 
visual acuity was actually attributable to the subjects of the non- 
cognitive programs. It also shows that the >acly childhood program 
emphasis on physical development was not any more in evidence In the 
height and weight results in these districts than in the cognitive 
programs . 

The data in table 18 shows no relationship between the program 
and its effectiveness by sex f^r any of three criteria— height, 
weight, and visual acuity. 

The data in table 19 show no differential treatment effect by 
race for height and weight. However, not only was there a significant 
pretest difference in visual acuity in favor of the white group, but 
the significance in visual acuity by the Wave III experimental group 
is accounted for almost entirely by black children. 

Based upon the 2 years of physical data analyzed, it must be 
concluded that prekindergarten attendance does not enhance the 
physical growth of disadvantaged children. Furthermore, these data, 
together with the psychologf ;<:al test data for the same children, 
indicate that cognitive development and physical growth bear no 
positive relationship. In fact, the evidence tends to indicate that 
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these two aspects of development may be somewhat negatively related 
since the experimental children, while making greater gains in IQ 
and language ability, compared unfavorably with control children in 
physical growth during the year of prekindergarten. To sum up, it 
can be said that the average disadvantaged experimental child gained 
3.2 IQ points more but grew .34 pounds and .33 inches less than his 
control counterpart during the year of prekindergarten attendance. 

The inclusion of daily hot lunches in the program of two of the 
participating school districts had no effect on these findings. Pre- 
schoolers in Hempstead and Spring Valley gained no more in height 
and weight than did children in school districts where they received 
only a snack each day. 
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